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VALUABLE GIFT BOO 2s. 


The Three Musketeers. 


By ALEXANDER Dumas. An édition de luxe (limited to 7) copies 
With 250 illustrations by Maurice Leloir. In two volumes, royal 
8vo. Buckram, with specially designed cover, in box, $12.00 


Climbing in the Himalayas. 

By WILLIAM MartTIN Conway, M.A., F.R G.S., Vice President of the 
Alpine Club, formerly Professor of Art in University College, 
Liverpool. With 300 illustrations by A. D. McCormick, and a 
Map. 8vo. Cloth, $10.00. 


The United States of America. 

A Study of the American Commonwealth, its Natural Resources, Peo- 
ple, Industries, Manufactures, Commerce, and its Work in Litera 
ture, Science, Education, and Self-Government. Edited by Na- 
THANIEL S. SHALER, S. D., Professor of Geology in Harvard Uni 
versity. In two volumes, royal 8vo. With Maps, and 150 full- 
page illustrations. Cloth, $1000. (Sold only by subscription 


A History of the United States Navy. 


From 1775 to 1894. By EDGAR STANTON Mactay, A.M. With Tech 
nical Revision by Lieut. Roy C. Smitn, U.S.N. In two volumes. 
With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Svo. Cloth, 
$7. 00. 


In the Track of the Sun. 

READINGS FROM THE Diary OF A GLOBE TROTTER. By FREDERICK 
DIODATI THOMPSON. Profusely illustrated with Engravings from 
Photographs and from Drawings by Harry FENN. Large Svo 
Cloth, gilt top, 36.00. 


Memoirs Illustrating the History of Napoleon I. 
From 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLAUDE FRANCOIS DE MENEVAL, Pri- 
vate Secretary to NAPOLEON. Edited by bis Grandson, Baron Na 
POLEON JOSEPH DE MENEVAL, With Portraits and Autograph 
Letters. In three volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $6.00 


The Dawn of Civilization. 
{EGYPT AND CHALD®A.) By Prof. MAsperRo. Edited by the Rev 
Prof. SAYcE. Translated by M. L. McCLurr. With Map and 
over 470 Illustrations. Quarto. Cloth, $7.50. 


Popular Astronomy. 
A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEAVENS. By CAMILLI is AM 


MARION. Translated from the French by J. ELLARD GoRE, 
F.R.A.S. With3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. S8vo. Cloth, re M 


Schools and Masters of Sculpture. 
By A. G. RADCLIFFE, author of ‘“‘ Schools and Masters of Painting.” 
With 35 full-page Savuretions. I2mo, Cloth, $3.00. 


The Farmer's Boy. 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘The Country School in New Eng- 
land,” ete. With 64 Illustrations by the author. Svo. Cloth, 
$2.50. 

Collected Essays. 

By THomas H. HuXLey. New complete edition, with revisions, the 
Essays being grouped according to general subject. In nine vol- 
umes, a new Introduction accompanying each volume. 12mo 
Cloth, $1.25 per volume. 


Great Commanders Series. 
Brief biographies, of the highest order of excellence, of distinguished 
American military and nava! men, from W ashin; gton to Sheridan 














The Presidents of the United States 


L7S0-1804. Bv JoHN Fiske, CARL Scuvt Wittraw EF. Russt 
DANIEL C. Ginman, Witwiamw Watter Puetrs, Ropert C. Win 


THROP, GEORGE BANCROFT, JoHN Hay, and Others, Edited by 
JAMES GRANT WILSON. WithlS Steel Portraits, facsimile Letters 
and other illustrations. Svo. Clotl 

Paul and Virginia. 

By BERNARDIN DE SAInT-PreERRE. With a Biographical Sketch at 
numerous Illustrations by Maurice Leloir Ivn Cloth, 81 
The Land of the Sun. 

Vistas MEXICANAS. By CHRISTIAN Reip, author of The Land 
the Sky.” “A Comedy of Ek pement et l strate 


Cloth Nearly ready 
Songs of the Soil. 


By Frank L. Stanton. Wit a Preface bv , CHANDLER HARRIS, 
' 


l6mo, Cloth, gilt top, uncut, 81% 


‘oman's are rimitive Culture. 
Woman's Share in Primit Cultur 


By Otis Turron Mason, A.M... Curator of the Departme Ett 
nology in the United States . ational Museum. With 1 rous 
Lilustrations IZmo. Cloth, $1.75 


Treatise on American Football. 
By A. A. Stace and H. L. Wituiams. With Diagrams strating 
over 100 plays. ime. Cloth, $1.25 


IMPORTANT FICTION. 


Vernon's Aunt. By Mrs. Evenanp ( s (Sara Jeannette 
Dunean, author of \ Social Departur An American Girl it 
London,” rt Simy \dventures of a M sahit and \ 
Daughter of To-d \ any Illustra ( 

\; tidy 

The Clanxman. By tH. Cain, author of ** The D ster,”’ 
~Capt'oa Davy'’s Honeymoot Phe Scapegoat t rtl 
tion. Wm Cloth, $1 

The Deemster. By H Cars New Edition. Uniform with 
* The Manxman I Cloth, $1.5 

The Lilac Sunbonnet. \ Love Story. By S. R. Crockett, 

r I The Stickit Minister The Raid : et = mel 


ivm Cloth, $1./ 


A Flash of Summer. By Mrs. W. K. Crrrrorn, author of 





‘Love Letters of a Worldly Womar Aunt Anne.” et izmo 
Clot 31.5 

Reund the a Lamp. By A. Conan Dov Second edition. 
12m i 

Maelcho. By ‘the Hon. Eicy I ss thor of ‘‘Grania,”’ 

‘Hur et 12m Cloth, $1. 

The God in ‘the Car. By Anruony Horr, author * The Pris 
oner of Zenda,” et i2md. Paper, 3) cents; cloth, $1.00 

Cleopatra. A Romance. By GrorG Esers,author of ‘‘Uarda,” 
*An Egyptian Princess.” ete. In two volumes. ifmo. Cloth 


21.50; paper, SO cents 


New Juvenile Books. 
Chris. The Model- Maker. A Story of New York By Wiitiam 0. Stopparp, 


author of © Littl Smoke. On the Old Frontier.’ ete. With 6 full-page 


Illustrations. I2m “cl th. $1.) 


The analy Schoolmaster. By Hezekiah ButterwortH, author of ‘The 





7 a YWort "" * nm the a oe oO ~~) ate ‘ 
Edited by General James GRaNT Witson. Each 12mo, cloth, gilt Boys of Greenway Court In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” ete. With ¢ 
top, $1.50. ; i- page Ilustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1 3 
’ 
ty Mol LiotT SEAWEI or of “P “3,” 
The volumes of this series thus far issued, all of which have rece Decatur tnd Somers . ' ve : vy : 5 oe me an ones ~ . c ~~ Py * 
commendation from authoritative journals, are: Admiral Farragut — ; BAC SUH Page reas, 9 IO om, o 
:: — wae N. ee Taylor, by General O. O. Howarr A.: Geners “adeleine's Rescue. A story for Girls and Boys ty JEANNE SCHULTz, 
Jackson, by JAMES PARTON; General Greene, by Captain Fravcis V. GREENE, U.S A a 7 rof * The St f Colette Straight On,” ete, With many Illu 
General J. E. Johnston, by Roswert M Hv GHES; General Thomas, by HENRY ‘ rer trations. ‘ Oth €) x : - Ps oe 
LL.D.; General Scott, by General Marcus J. WRIGHT; General Washingt: by Gene. |. pr hincs : 
rel BRapiey T. JONNSON, wveneral Lee, by ‘General FITZHUGH LEE; G ancocK The Golden F airy Book With 110 [ustrations by H. R. MItLar. Square 12mo 
»y General FRANCIS A. WALKER ( 
i. —, for Dye free) of the holiday nu ips ss” MM. 5 , n f ¢ and numerou 
ther books suitable for holiday cifts. with sh oa i : 


D. APPLETON & CO. - 


2 Fitth 


Avenue, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
aress- Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
] ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
School for 
Girls. Pre- 
Early appl ca 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 
ly TEST END INSTITUTE. 
¢ pares for any college. Circulars. 
tion necessary. 
Mrs. 8. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
QIOMFRET SCHOOL.—A New Church 
School for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 
ber 3. For all information, address 
w ILLIAM E. P 'ECK, Head Maste re 
CONNECTICUT, Wate rbury. 
"i, ManRGAKE ZT S&S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls gecgees Sept, 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, ermneipal, 


DEL AWARE, Wilmingt » », , Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1804. 





ILuinots, Chicago, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
‘he "AGO:COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. 


y Two 
and three year ¢ ae. 


For information, address 
E. E. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
Mi F.D. BLAKE AND Mrs L. POLK 
Be CH APMAN’S French and E . Boarding and 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct 1, 1894. Students 
prepared for college. Ample coeamd for outdoor exer- 
cise. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 

4 DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
. School for Young Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d year. 

Mrs HH. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 

MARYL AND, C ‘atonsville. 
7. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1804. Principals: 


ss M.C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
(7 UNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Technology is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 





Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ai TON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. H. Br! uN 





MASSACHUSETTS, c cambridge. 


HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
XONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, 


M* KNAPP S HOME 
Roys—12 Boys. 27th year. 

. ROYAL (Harv.). Head Master. 

Mrs. KNapp, Principal. 


SCHOOL FOR 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
Jee W. DALZELLS -« PRIVATE 
School for Boys —Prepares for College or Scientific 
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-:ducational. 


Museum of Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instruc 
tors: Benson, F. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Pair ting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora- 
tive Design), B. L Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 

iss aL. an6Ee TH Li OMBARD, Manager. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, ete. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern c¢ pbb Cg eui 
sine, Reduced rates in winter. EXCUR A SPE 
CIALTY. Best references. Illustrated sonnet Art sent 
on application. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories, improved course 
of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata- 
logue, address the Principal. 


V RS. JOHN McGINNIS, Jr.,OF NEW 
if York, has taken an spa. No. 40 Ave. Vic- 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desire Refer- 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 
ACA 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY... 


59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for ¢ ‘ollege, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War 
BISBEE & AME N, Princ ipals. 


SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 

Special advantages in Modern 

Gymnasium; 34 teachers. Send 
Miss E. Ww. Boyd, _ Principal. 











7. AGNE s° 
—Optional studies. 
Languages and Music. 
for catalogue to 


Teachers eve. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, LECTURER 


in the University of Marburg, receives as boarders 
gentlemen who wish to attend the University or to 
study German and other languages. Pupils prepared 
forexams. Address Schwanallee 4, Marburg 1. H., Ger- 
many. Ww. ‘TILLEY. 


LGIERS. will VE RICAN PH} YF TAN, 
M.A., age 29, wintering in Algiers, seeks engage 
ment either as tutor or to take charge of patient. Speaks 
French. References. 
Dr. WILLIAM BEAM, Hotel Continental, Algiers, Afric nae 


ANSKRIT AND AVESTAN WORK- 
ing Library for sale at low prices. 
a R A, Columbia C ‘ollege. _ 


ru TORING G FOR COLLE GCE 
G. H. MAYNADIER, A.M, 17 Plym pton St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


f JARVARD—Tutoring for Admission— 
H. H. BroGan, Ph.D., 858 Main St., Cambridge. 








Se hool. Send forC atalogue. 
Onto, Cincinnati, Mt Auburn, 31 Bellevue Ave. 
\ A ISS LUPTON has prepared girls to 
Pi pass without condition the full Harvard exami- 
nation for admission. There are at present — from 
her school at Vassar College, the Cincinnati University, 
and the Chicago University. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 


Chelten Avenue. 

) ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
LV ing apd Day School —26th year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by 


ee toh an examiner from 
e College. 


School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, Chestnut Hill. 

] ISS COMEG Y'’S AND MISS BELL'S 
ve English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies re opens October 1, 

Students prepared for College. 

_Ample | grounds s foro utdoor exere ise. 


PENNSYLVANTA, Philade sIpbia, lk 350 Pine: Street. 
\) TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies. Established in 





1848. Opens Se ‘pte mber 26. 
RHODE Ist AND, P rovidence, 26 Cabot Street. 
) TSS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 
a paratory, Collegiate, and Art School re pepens Octo 


ber 2, 1894. Certificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. 
Collegiate Department. 
studios. 


College Professors in 
Art School prepares for Paris 
Limited number of boarding pupils. 





( “ener W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Bostou. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church ana Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. 120144 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. a y iene tree, 
VERETT O. . Fisk & Co. Co. 


MERICAN AND I ORE 1G% NV tps 1CH- 
rs ers’ Agency supplies Profeszors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, ete., to Colleges. Schools, and Families. 

Apply to 





= M. J. VYouna-Fu.Ton, 
} Union Square, New York. 
7 HEALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC y, a 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago.—We are in need of seve- 
ral Professors for college positions open at the holidays, 
and of teachers for high wee’ work, Correspondence 
solic ite “de . J, ALBERT, Manage r 


HE NE W AMERIC. AN Fede 4CHERS' 
AGENcY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
-B. Ruaeres & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
23 7 Vine Street, c incinnati, oO. 





{School Agencies continued on page xviii. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


HYPATIA; 

Or, New Foes with an Old Face. 

sON, and with Portrait of the Author. 
Tops, $7.00. (/n a Box.) 


‘¢ Harper’s Young People’’ for 1894. 


By CHARLES KINGsLeY. Illustrated from Drawings by Wi au MA N TouN 
Iwo Volumes Svo, Ornamental Silk Binding, | it Edges a ( 


Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs. 


Volume XV. Withabout 800 Illustrations and 888 Pages. | By ANNE THacKERAY Ritcuir, Aut sos ‘ 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. lennyson, Ruskin, Browning, ete. Crown Svo, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edves lL Gilt Top, 82 


Portraits in Plaster. 


From the Collection of LAURENCE HurTron, 


With 72) Writte 


Twilight Land. 
n and Illustrated by Howarp Pytr, A 


{llustrations. Large Paper, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, ‘¢The Wonder Clock. t Sy Half Leat 0 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6.00. i mental, $2.50 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE, : 


A Story. 
SMEDLEY. 


By CHARLES DupLrey WARNER, Author of ‘tA Little 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, $2:00 


Literary and Social Essays 


Journey in the World, t Lllustrat y Wo I 


The Story of Babette. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis. One Volume. Crown Svo, | By RurH McENERY 8S N \ \ | 
“ae ~ . .: rye “ | 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. | Wedding,” et [llustrat Sve, ¢ i) 
m tal. Si.s 





Theatricals.—Second Series. 
Two Comedies: Zhe Album—The Reprobate. By He NRA 


James, Author of ‘‘ Essays in London and Elsewhere,” | By the Rt. Rev ih CC. 2 » SER, 9 K 
‘‘Washington Square,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75.| Bishop Joun F. Hursr, D.D., 1 Rev. Joun Hy 
(In uniform style with Theatricalsk—Two Comedies: D.D., and Others. Illustrated. Post Sve, C 
Tenants—Disengaged. $1.75.) Ornamental, $1.00 
TRILBY. 
A Novel. By GEORGE DU Maurier, Author of ‘* Peter [bbetson With 120 Illust s by \ t 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75; Three-quarter Calf, 83.50; Three-quarter Crus I Sy. 5 


Luxe. One volume, Full Vellum, $10.00. (Vear/y Ready.) 


Wimples and Crisping Pins. 


Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of Women. By | By Wattace Breuct Iilustr Ss . ( 
THEODORE CHILD Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- Ornamental, $2 


cut F:iges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 


Four American Universities. By Lot 
(Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia.) . With many Orname 


Illustrations. gto, Cloth,Ornamental. (Nearly Ready.) 


A Little English Gallery. 
IsE Im nN Guiney. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 


ntal. S$1.co (In the Series ‘* Harper's Ame 





rican Essayists.”’) 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. 


Riding to Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football, Cricket, Club and Uni versity Ath! x ~ English S t. Past 
and Present. By Caspar W. Wuirney. Copiously Illustrated Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.5 
Highland Cousins. Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S 
A Novel. By Wititam Brack. Illustrated. r2mo, Cloth, | His Personal History. By Samvet Smices, LL.D. With 
Ornamental, $1.75. Portrait. rzmo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.5 


A Bread-and-Butter Miss. 


The Christmas Hirelings. 


A Novel. By GeorGE Paston. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- | A Novel By M. E. Brappon Lilustrated Post 8vo, 
mental, $1.00. ‘ Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 


THE BOY TRAV - LERS IN THE LEVANT. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Jourr ney through Mo ‘o, Alger 


Islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, and the Site of An ient Tr 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 


The Royal Marine. An Idy! of Narra 


ay 


HARPER'S LITTLE 


ransett Pier. By | A Kentucky Cardinal. 


Tunis, Greece, and Turkey, with Visits to the 
By THomas W. Kwox. Profusely Illustrated. 


NOVELS. 


By James Lane ALLen. — Illus- 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY trated. 


Ministers of Grace. By Eva Witper McG asson. [llus- 


St. John’s Wooing. By M. G. McCrierranp.  Iilus- 


trated. tr uted 
An Agitator. By CLEMENTINA BLACK 
Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 per volum« 


Published by HARPER S BROTHERS, New York. 
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Books for the Holiday Season 





Colonial Days and Dames. 


By Anne HotiincswortH Wuarton, author of 
“Through Colonial Doorways.” Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. Edztion de Luxe, 
limited to the number of subscribers. 


The extraordinary success of ‘‘ Through Colonial “Door- 
ways ’’ has caused the authoress to prepare another book on the 
same lines, which, like it, deals with colonial personages and in- 
cidents. The Fdition de Luxe will be profusely illustrated by 
portraits and sketches, while the small-paper edition has the ne- 
cessary number of illpstrations to make a delightful Christmas 
gift. 


The Colonial Library. 
CoLoniaAL Days AND DAMES 
THROUGH COLONIAL Doorways. 

Two volumes. 12mo. In box, $2.50. 


Napoleon at Home. 

The Daily Life of the Emperor at the Tuileries. 
By FrepericK Masson. With twelve full-page 
Illustrations by F. de Myrbach. 2 volumes. 
8vo. $7.50. 


‘* These two handsome volumes form an addition to Napole- 
onic literature which perfectly accords with the fashion of the 
present day and the taste which delights in domestic revelations 
concerning gteat personalities.”"—London Daily Telegraph. 


Napoleon and the Fair Sex. 
By Freperick Masson. With Numerous IIlus- 
trations in the best style of the French Art. 
1 volume. 8vo. $5.00. 
A large proportion of the chapters of the above work ap- 


peared in the Figaro, the idea of writing them being suggested |. 


to the author by the following questions: “With what women 
is Napoleon known to have had temporary relations as a 
young man, as Consul, and finally as Emperor? Had he 
an absorbing passion for any one woman? and, if so, for 
whom?’ In his task the author has found many powerful 
allies, and has distilled the essence of documents that have been 
accumulating for years. The result is a narrative of the facts 
as they appear from fhese various evidences. 


Memoirs of Count Lavalette, 
Adjutant and Private Secretary to Napoleon, 
and Postmaster-General under the Empire. 
With portraits. A limited edition of 150 
copies for America. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 
A limited edition of 25 large-paper copies for 
America, $6.00. 


Few persons knew Napoleon as did Lavalette; and historians 
gathering materials may place full confidence in his recital. No 
other facts are mentioned than those in which he was an eye- 
witness, and the author’s character will prove a_ sufficient 
voucher for the truth. 





The Works of Laurence Sterne. 
Edited by Grorce Sarintssury, with IIlustra- 
tions by E. J. Wheeler. 6 volumes. 16mo. 
Cloth, $6.00; half calf and half morocco, 
$13.50. Large-Paper Edition. 150 copies 
printed. 50 for America. 6 volumes. 8vo. 


Buckram, $18.00 
Published in connection with Dent & Co. of London. 


Corinne, or Italy. 

By MapaME bE StaeEL. Translated. With an 
Introduction by GrorGE Sarintspury. — IIlus- 
trated by H. S. Greig. 2 volumes. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00; half calf or morocco, $4.50. 
Large-paper Edition. 100 copies printed. 


50 for America. 2 volumes. 8vo. Buck- 
ram, $6.00. 
Published in connection with Dent & Co. of, London. 
Early English Ballads. 
Chosen by R. Brimtey Jounson. _ Illustrated 
by W. Cubitt Cooke. Illustrated with about 
two hundred illustrations. 4 volumes. 16mo. 


Cloth, $5.00; half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


History of the French Revolution. 

By Louts Apo_pHE Tuiers, ex-Prime Minister 
of France. Translated, with Notes and II- 
lustrations from the most authentic sources, 
by Frederic Shoberl. Mew Fdztzon, printed 
from new type, with forty-one Illustrations on 
Steel, engraved by William Greathbatch. 5 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 per volume; half 
morocco, $5.00 per volume. 

This Edition will be uniform with the New Edition of 
Thiers’s ‘‘ History of the Consulate and the Empire of France,”’’ 
and will be published in monthly volumes, commencing Septem- 
ber, 1894. Subscriptions will be received for complete sets only 
by all booksellers and the publishers. 

History of the Consulate and the Empire 

of France. 

By Louis Apo_pHEe THuieErs, ex-Prime Minister 
of France. Translated from the French, with 
the sanction of the author, by D. Forbes Camp- 
bell. An entirely Mew Eadztzon, printed from 
new type and illustrated with thirty-six Steel 
Plates printed from the French originals. 
Now complete in 12 octavo volumes, with 
thirty-six Steel Plates. Cloth, $36.00; half 
morocco, gilt top, $60.00. 


The only good edition of the English translation has long 
been out of print, and the present publishers, in connection with 
an English house, have brought out a limited edition to meet 
the demand of the libraries and book-buyers. The last volume of 
this sumptuous edition has just been issued. 





J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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BOOKS FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


(CONTINUED.) 


The Sketch-Book. 

By WasuinctTon Irvinc. New Edztion. _ll- 
lustrated with Engravings on Wood, from 
Original Designs. 2 volumes. 8vo. Cloth 
extra, gilt top, $4.00; half calf or half moroc- 
co, $7.00. 


The illustrations of this edition were made for the Artist 
Edition, the type is new, and the size is suitable for the library 
and the table, making the most desirable edition of this popular 
classic now published. 


My First Book. 

The First Literary Experiences of Walter Be- 
sant, James Payn, W. Clark Russell, Grant 
Allen, Hall Caine, George R. Sims, Rudyard 
Kipling, A. Conan Doyle, M. E. Braddon, 
F. W. Robinson, H. Rider Haggard, R. M. 
Ballantyne, I. Zangwill, Morley Roberts, 
David Christie Murray, Marie Corelli, Je- 
rome K. Jerome, John Strange Winter, Bret 
Harte, “Q.,” Robert Louis. Stevenson and 
Robert Buchanan. With an introducti_n by 
Jerome K. Jerome.  Profusely illustrated. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 
By Micnaet Scorr. 2 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$200; half calf or half morocco, $4 50. 


Cruise of the ‘* Midge.’’ 
By Micwae. Scotr. 2 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$2.00; half calf or half morocco, $4 50. 


The Birds About Us. 

By Cuarces Conrap Asport, M.D., author of 
“ Recent Rambles,” “ Travels in a Tree- 
Top,” ete. Illustrated with upward of seven- 
ty-five Bird 
Cloth, $2.00. 


For every lover of birds. It is written in a familiar and 
genial style, and is not burdened with technicalities, while being 
accurate in every particular. 


Portraits. 1 volume. 1t2mo. 


Madonna and Other Poems. 
By Harrison S. Morris 
Cloth extra, $2.00. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


This is the first collected edition of the author's poems, many 
of which have never previously appeared in print. The edition 
is printed from type and limited to 750 copies for America and 
England. 


Two Girls. 

A Book for Young Girls. By Auy FE. Buancu- 
ARD, author of “ Twenty Little Maidens” I1- 
lustrated by Ida Waugh. 12mo. Cloth ex- 
tra, $1.25. 

Olivia. 

A Book for Girls. By Mary Lovise Motes- 

WORTH. Lilustrated. 1r2mo, Cloth extra, $1.25. 





Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
New Edition. Profuseiy illustrated by E. A. 
Leman. 4to. Cloth, $1.50. 


Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the 
World. 


‘* Two books which we never fail to ‘peruse every year are | 


‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ and the ‘ Cruise of the Midge,’ in which 
humor and pathos, the most gorgeous descriptions, and the 
most thrilling narratives so marvellously intermingle.”’—-London 
City Journal. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches. 

By Henry Stacy Marks, R. A. With four 
Photogravure Plates and one hundred and 
twenty-four facsimile Illustrations. 2 volumes. 
8vo. Irish linen, gilt, $8.00. 


There will be included in the volume many unpublished draw 
ings left by Fred. Walker, the remarkable young English artist 
who is drawn by Du Maurier in the character of ** Little Billee ”’ 
in * Trilby.”’ 


| Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 1 vol- 
ume. Crown Svo. Uniform with Reader's 
Reference Library. Half morocco, $2.50. 
This book does not claim to be exhaustive. Its aim has 

been to tell everything that may be reasonably wanted about 

every place likely to be looked for. 

Thomas A’Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. 

Edited by Canon Farrar. Illustrated by New 
and Quaint Illustrations. Illuminated with 
Initial Letters, making the most desirable 
Edition published. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50; 
limp morocco, $4.00. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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ROBERTS’ HOLIDAY HINTS. 


BALLADS IN PROSE. 


By Nora Hopper. Square 12mo. Cloth. With a title-page and cover by Walter West. American copyright edition. $1.50. 
Most beautiful versions of Irish legends. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


A New Edition. Translated by Karnartne Prescorr WorMELEY. With a Preface by Bauzac, Criticisms by Satnte-BEvvE, and 
Portraits by Coypet and Mianarp. 6 vols., 12mo, half Russia, $1.50 per vol. (Vols. I. and II. ready.) 








The Aim of Life. 


Plain talks to young men and women. By Rev. Partie Moxom. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Discords. 
A volume of stories by GrorGE EGErTon. 


The Power of the Will, or, Success. 


By H. RisporovcH SHarMaNn. 16mo. Li 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





np cloth, 50 cents. 


IN HIS NAME. 


The [linor Tactics of Chess. 


A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in Obedience to 
Strategic Principle. By F. K. Youna and E. C. Howett. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


As a [latter of Course. 
By Annie Payson Catu. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A continuation of ‘*‘ Power through Repose.”’ 


A Story of the Waldenses, seven hundred years ago. By Epwarp E. Haus. Illustrated by Jacoms-Hoop. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Day’s [lessage. 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 


A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for each day im the Year. | Selections for Every Day in the Year. Selected by the Editor 


Chosen by Susan Coo.ipGe. 


of ** Quiet Hours.” 


Each 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white cloth, gilt, $1.25; morocco, padded, $3.00; calf, padded, $3.50. 
I. The Great God Pan and the Inmost Light. 


The World Beautifu 


By Litian Wuitina. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white and gold, $1.25. 


“ After alt, it rests with ourselves as to whether we shall live in a World Beauti- 


The House of the Wolfings. 


ful.”—Page 10. 


A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and all 


Mark, written in Prose and in Verse, by Wrtt1am Morris, 
author of ‘‘The Earthly Paradise.”?’ 12mo, Oxford, $2.00. 


Roses'of Romance. (KkraTs)............. 
Flowers of Fancy. (SHELLEY)........... 
Balzac’s Novels. 29 vols. Each.......... 
Austen’s Novels. 12 vols. Each......... 


Comic Tragedies, 


Written by ‘*Jo”’ and ‘*‘ Meg,” and acted 
by the “‘ Little Women.”’ With a ‘‘Fore- 
word *? by ‘Meg,’? and portraits of 
“Jo” and * Meg.”? 16mo, cloth, uni- 
form with ‘‘ Little Women,’’ $1.50. 


Not Quite Eighteen. 


By Susan Coortrper. A volume of stories, 
illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


The Children’s Year-Book. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. 
Chosen and arranged by Epira Emer- 
ot ForseEs. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt, 

1.50. 





the Kindreds of the | From 1847 to 1886. 





By Arruur MacuHen. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Emily Dickinson’s Letters. 


Edited by Maset Loomis Topp. With 


Portrait, view of Miss Dickinson’s Home in Amherst, and 
facsimiles of her handwriting. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Pe eres es: $1.00 | Far from To-Day. (HALL)..................s.0220+-0-- $1.00 
Perr ee 1.00 | Chas. Sumner. (Prerce). 4 vols..................-.--. 12.00 
ee ee BBG) PIA Othe ICO le dcas cose ccecwewsccssienssccescee § LsOO 
Sialahs Celeakes 1.20 | The Thought of God. 2vols. Each................... 1.00 


Their Canoe Trip. 


A Boy’s Book. By Mary P. W. Sirsa, 
author of ‘“‘ Jolly Good Times,’’ ‘‘ The 
Browns,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Rags and Velvet Gowns. 


By A. G. Prympron. Illustrated by the 
author. Square 12mo. Cloth back, 
paper sides, 50 cents. 


Jolly Good Times To-day. 


By Mary P. Wetts Smiru. Illustrated by 
JessrE McDermorr. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Penelope Prig, 
And Other Stories. By A.G. Prympron. 
illustrated by the author. Small 4to. 
cloth, $1.00. 


Another Girl’s Experience. 


A Story for Girls. By Leigh WEBSTER. 
Illustrated by Jkrsstz McDermort. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Little Lady of the Horse. 


By Evetyn Raymonp. With 21 illustra- 
tions by Merritt. Small 4to, cloth, 
$1.50. 

The Story of Juliette. 

A Child’s Romance. By Beatrice WasH- 

= Illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, 
.00. 


FATHER GANDER’S [1ELODIES. 


By ADELAIDE F,. Samuets. For Mother Goose’s Grandchildren. 


*¢ Jolly Good Times’’ Stories. 7 vols. 
$1.25 each. 


The ‘* What Katy Did ’’ Books. 5 vols. 
$1.25 each. 


Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag. 6vols. $1.00each. 


Flora L. Shaw’s Stories. 4 vols. $1.00 
each. 





A Lost Hero. 


By Exizasera Stuart Petes Warp and I 


Illustrated by F. T. Merrity.. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 


CB At all 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 


Edward E. Hale’s Stories for Boys. 5 
vols. $1.00 each. 

Jean Ingelow’s Stories. 5 vols. $1.25 each. 

firs. Moulton’s Stories. 5 vols. $1.25 
each. 


The Wesselhoeft Books. 4 vols. $1.25 
each. 





Illustrated by Lintian Trask Hartow. Small 4to, cloth, $1.25. 


The Everett Books. 3vols. $1.25 each. 

The Little Women Series. Svols. $1.50 
each. 

The Spinning-Wheel Stories. 4 vols. 
$1.25 each. 


lirs. Ewing’s Stories. 10 vols. 50 cents 
each. 


The Captain of the Kittiewink. 


TeERBERT D. Warp. 





A Cape Ann Story for Boys. By Herpert D. Warp. Iilus- 
trated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


the .book-stores, Marled, postage-paid, on receipt of price. 
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Handsome New Illustrated Books. 


‘ ‘* It would be something of a problem to discover a more delightful volume of lite 


rary reminiscences. The ‘books’ in question are certain bibliographical treasures in ) 


4 


A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS 


the library of the late James T. Fields—presentation volumes many of them, and all 


By [irs. James T. Fields. Hlustrated with ‘ ? ‘eer , : — : ) 
Portraits, Autograph Facsimiles, etc. associated in some intimate way with famous English authors— enriched with annota \ 
8vo, $2.50. . ae ; ; 4 

tions and additions either by the authors themselves or by distinguished possessors 
a The volume is most handsomely got up.’’—- Boston Beacon. 4 
** It will be remembered that Pomona married a certain Jonas, a young man of ec- ( 

"< fi > centric ways and dry humor. They make a journey abroad, and their experiences are 
POMONA’S TRAVELS niet jomenay shoved, , me 

A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rud- 48 enjoyable as those of the days at Rudder Grange. The book is capitally illustrated 
der Grange from her former Handmaid- ie nee ae 
en. By Frank R. Stockton. Fully Ilus- ~ Boston Transcript. \ 
trated by A. B. Frost. 1t2mo, $2.00. ¢ 

IN UNIFORM STYLE: Rudder Grange. Hlustrated by A. B. Frost. l2mo, 82.00. ¢ 

The two volumes, in a box, $4.00. \ 

\ 

s ¢ 

‘‘A charming picture of Southern life. Mr. Castaigne has caught the very essence ) 

ee ® : . ; > . ? \ 

POLLY: A CHRISTIMAS and spirit of Mr. Page’s story, and with his graceful embellishments * Polly’ is bound ¢ 
RECOLLECTION to captivate all. It has charming qualifications as a gift book.”’— Boston 7 \ 

By Thomas Nelson Page. Illustrated by eo ene: s as 7 \ 

A. Castaigne. Small folio, $1.50. IN SIMILAR STYLE: Marse Chan. Illustrated by W.T. Smedley. Meh Lady. ( 
Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. Each, small folio, 81.50. \ 

\ 

$s 


Mrs. Burton Harrison writes: ** The history of Piccino’s *‘ two days’ is as deli 
PICCINO cate as one of the anemones that spring in the rock walls facing Piccino’s Mediterra 
AND OTHER CHILD STORIES nean—a study rather than a story of child life... . The other stories in the book 


By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illus- ave » char j ~decess : waterial and manne lalichtful vol 
ae te to ee. Sauaee Bee. have the charm of their predecessor in material and manner. ... A delightful vol 


Illustrated. $1.50, 


s 


ume, in fair print, and furthermore embellished by Mr. Birch’s graceful and sympa 


thetic drawings.”’ 


‘“‘A popular study of the character and habits of the Elephant, Lion, Panther, 


WILD BEASTS Leopard, Jaguar, Tiger, Puma, Wolf, and Grizzly Bear. The wide and exact informa 


By ee _ To Ppt tion embodied in the book makes it a volume which, while it instructs, never fails to 


s 


‘¢ This diary of a year’s observations of bird life is a delightful study, in which 
THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR ‘ : “ : 


entertain and divert the reader.""—PAiladelphia Press. 


: > } = ip <a =97 a » ‘lesed h ha an? isiasnD hea et an 
By 0. E. Parkharst. With 24 Mtestre- the birds of winter and summer are discussed with the enthusiasm of the poet and the 
j tions. tamo, $1.50 net. knowledge of the scientist..".— Philadelphia Press. 


LPP OA OA OD OA Oe el ell el ll el el LOLOL AA 


Professor Shaler treats, in the present volume, with a subject that he has largely 

SEA AND LAND made his own, discussing, in his popular style, the conflict between land and water, as 
Features of Coasts and Oceans, with Spe= 9 chow ' : = ia ' 2 68 : ' 

4 5 Ss, ~ shown on the seashore, in beaches an arbors, al he phenomens ‘ebergs and 

ehh Matesonee te Ge Lineed Man. ty 1¢ on the seashore eaches and harbors, and the phenomena of icebergs anc 


py ag S. Shaler. IMlustrated. 8vo, cea depths. The book is fully illustrated from the author's photographs of curious and 


THREE YEARS OF ** The volume is one that no American can afford to leave unread. It is a story to be 
ARCTIC SERVICE | told again and agait 
An | Account of the Lady Franklin Bay It is one of the great and influential elements in the making of the nation.”"— The In- 


Greely. New Popular Edition. Fully ae 
illustrated. 8vo, $5.00. r 


AS EAMES 


significant phases of the realm of nature with which he deals. 


1 to every new generation. The interest in it will never grow less. 





ee ee a 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Cassell Publishing Co.’s New and Recent Publications. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE BIBLE AND THE HOLY LAND. 








Being an account of Some Recent Discoveries in the East. By Basiz T. A. Everts, M.A., formerly of the Assyrian Department, 
British Museum. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


This volume has been written with the view of presenting a brief account of the discoveries bearing upon the history related in the Bible, which have been made 
during the last ten or twelve years, and of doing this in a a form, omitting all matters that do not appear to be of general interest. Some of these 
discoveries are already well known through the works of Sir H. Rawlinson. of Canon Rawlinson, of Professor Sayce, and of others. It is important, bow- 
ever, to see at a glance how many illustrations of the Bible from contemporary sources have been found during the last a and how much hofe 

1g) 








—_ oe n us of many more illustrations which may be given by further study and further excavations. Details inte le only to scholars have 
mn om ° 
The Electric Current. The Story of Our Planet. 

How Produced and How Used. By R. MULLINEUxX WALMSLEY, D.Sc. | By T.G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.8., F.S.A., F.G.8S. With 6 colored 
(Lond,), F.R.S,E., ete., Professor of Applied Physics and Electrical lates and maps, and about 100 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
Engineering in the Heriot-Watts College, Edinburgh, formerly 5.00. 

Principal of the Sind Arts College, Bombay University. With “A book brimful of information, and yet well adapted to the wants of those un- 
379 illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. specialized ‘ generat readers’ for whose benefit it 1s cor pnes- These, so far as we 
are aware, can apply to no safer authority.”—Literary D “ 


a 





THINGS | HAVE SEEN AND PEOPLE I HAVE KNOWN. 





By GrorGe AvuGustus Sata. Two Volumes, cloth, 12mo, price $3.00. 


“ Volumes are abundant and full of interest.”—London Times. 
“ If its popularity proves proportionate to its deserts, it should be the most widely read work of the current season.”—London Telegraph. 




















Old Ace and Other Poems. Two New Books by Mrs. L. T. Meade. 
By Zee. Emerson Brooks. Handsomely bound in extra cloth, Betty, a School-Girl. Red Rose and Tiger Lily, 
“Your, m ‘ Yosemite’ is grand indeed. You may well be proud of being its OTHER WoRKS BY Mrs. MEADE. 
“Trameuieiuae Bashful Fifteen. Children of Wilton Chase. *Four on an Island 
“Hi try is of the kind that body likes.”"—Gen. We Ss : . . ° 
TT ee hares een Palace Beautiful. Polly, a New-Fashioned Girl. Ring of Rubies. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Sweet Girl Graduate. World of Girls. Each 12mo, cloth, gilt, 
A edi with full-page illustrations, $1.50. 
new edition, revised, with over 100 original illustrations by HARRY Pm 
8. Watson. Extra cloth, 8vo, 2.50. y youll’ Meade pos popeenees she gare Pmememod tea making an Anteresting book for either 





An Elegant Gift Book, 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


The Yearly Volume of THz MaGazInE oF ART for 1894, forming the first of the Enlarged Series, contains upwards of 500 illustrations, in- 
cluding 14 photogravures and etchings and a series of special plates of the highest artistic excellence. Extra cloth, bevelled, full 
gilt, $5.00. 

The new volume of THE MaGaZzINE OF ART beginning with the December issue will be still further enlarged, and new and improved fea- 
tures introduced. Send for prospectus. #3 50 per year; 35 cents per number. SUBSCRIBE Now. 





MAX O'RELL'S WORKS. MRS. BURTON HARRISON'S WORKS. 


Jonathan and His Continent. 


Rambles through American Society. Clotb, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. The Anglomaniacs. 


A Story of New York Society of To-day. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 


A Frenchman in America. cents. 
With over 130 illustrations by E. W. Kemsix. Cloth, gilt, $200; Sn 
paper, 50 cents. “There isn’t a dull page in the book.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


English Pharisees. 
French Crocodiles and other Anglo-French Typical Characters. | Flower de Hundred. 


are neyy Save paper, OO SanpD. The Story of a Virginia Plantation. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
John Bull, Jr.; or “Full of admirable character sketches.”—New York Observer. 
French as She is Traduced. With a preface by GEORGE C. EGGLE- “Flower de Hundred’ is not only an illustration of the author’s versatility but 
STON. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. ano‘her crown jewel in our Southern Iltad.”—Vew Orleans Picayune. 
Jacques Bonhomme. A Daughter of the South. 


Joh a , : ; 
— oe oe a nt, and From My Letter Box. Cloth, 75 And Shorter Stories. Cloth, $1.00. 


“Few foreign critics have more interested and captivated American readers than “i Saat wy manner, a keen eye, a happy memory, and a pleasant dramatic 


has Max O’Rell.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. power.”'—The Critic. 








The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. Complete Descriptive Cata- 
logue of publications sent on request. 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., 31 E. 17th St., Union Square, New York. 
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Sivupside Editions 


Robert Browning. 


Poetical and Dramatic Works. A beautiful and com 
pactedition, with Text from the latest English edi 
tion, revised and rearranged by Mr. BROWNING. Por- 
trait and Indexes. 6 vols. crown Svo, gilt top, each 
$1.75; the set, $10.00. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Complete Works, comprising his remarkable Essays, 
Lectures, and Poems. With two portraits. 12 vols., 
each 12mo, gilt top, $1.75: the set, 12 vols., $21.00; 
half calf, $36.00; half calf, gilt top, $39.00; half le- 
vant, $48.00, 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Complete Works. With Bibliographical Notes by 
GEorRGE P. Laturop, 12 original full-page Etchings, 13 
vignette Wood-cuts, and portrait. In 13 volumes, 
crown S8vo, gilt top, $2.00 each; the set, $26.00: half 
calf, $39.00; half calf, gilt top, $4200: half levant, 
$52.00. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Complete Works. With portraits, Notes by Dr. 
Holmes, ete. 13 volumes, crown Svo, each volume, 
$1.50; the set, $19.50; half calf, $35.75; half calf, gilt 
top, $39.00; half levant, $52.00. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works. With Notes and 
Literary, Historical, Biographical, and Bibliographical 
Information, Indexes, etc., and five portraits. 11 
volumes, crown Svo, gilt top, the set, $16.50; half 
calf, $30.25; half calf, gilt top, $32.50; half levant, 
$44.00. Vols. 1,2. Prose Works. Vols. 3-8. Poeti- 
cal Works. Vols. 9-11. Translation of Dante. The 
Same, with the Life of Longfellow by bis brother, 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW (3 volumes). 14 volumes, crown 
8vo, $22.50; half calf, $38.50; half calf, gilt top, 
$41.50. 


James Russell Lowell. 


Poetical and Prose Works, With Portraits, Indexes, 
etc. 12 volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, each (except 
vols. 11 and 12) $1.50; vols. 11 and 12, each $1.25; the 
set, 12 volumes, $17.50; half calf, $33.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $36.00; half levant, $48.00. 


William Shakespeare. 
Complete Dramatic Works and Poems. Edited by 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. With Glossarial, Historical, * 
and Explanatory Notes. 6 volumes. The set, crown 
Svo, gilt top, $10.00; half calf, $18.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $19.00; half levant, $24.00. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Complete Poetical Works. The best edition yet pro 
duced. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir and 
Notes, by GEORGE E. WoopBERRY, Professor of Eng 
lish in Columbia College. With a new steel portrait 
of Shelley. Centenary Edition (substantially uni 
form with the Riverside Editions of Longfellow, Lo 
well, ete., above described). 4 volumes, crown Svo, 
$7.00; half calf, $12.00; half calf, gilt top, $13.00; half 
levant, $16.00, 


Henry D. Thoreau. 


Complete Works. With an historical account of the 
time and circumstances in which the several vol 
umes were written, afull Index to each volume, and 
in the last volume a General Index to the whole. 
Three portraits. 11 volumes (including the volume 
of letters), each, crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50; the set, in 
box, $16.50; half calf, $30.25; half calf, gilt top, 
$33.00, 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Complete Poetical and Prose Works. With Notes by 
Mr. Whittier, Table of First Lines, Chronological List 
of Poems, etc., etc., and five portraits. The set, 7 
volumes (Poetical Works 4 volumes, Prose Works 3 
volumes), crown Svo, gilt top, $10.50; half calf, 
$19.25; half calf, gilt top, $20.50; half levant, $25.00. 
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THE MERRLAM COMPANY'S 


THE 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Napoleon: Lover and Husband. 

By Freperic Masson. Translated from 

the 14th French edition by J. M. How 

ell. Five photogravure Plates. S8vo, Apa L. Surron. Profusely illustrated 

cloth, gilt top, $2.00. by Mary F. Clark. l2mo, cloth, gilt 
top, #1.50, 


Lingua Gemme. 
A Language of Gems, with the Popu 
Superstitions and Significations By 


The Old Post Road. 

A Delightful Story of Early Days in 
Maryland. By M. G. McC recvanp. 
16mo, oblong, cloth, gilt top, with pho 
togravure frontispiece, 75 cents. Life of Distinguished Actors and Ac 
‘Nothing that this author has produced tresses. By Mancaner. With photo 


has pleased us more than this little stery.”— graphs. ldmo, oblong, cloth, gilt top, 
Boston Times. 


| Theatrical Sketches: Here and 
There With Prominent Actors. 
Episodes in the Professional and Private 


75 cents. 


The Land of the Changing Sun. 
A Delightful Story of Adventure. By 
Witt N. Harpen. With frontispiece. 


My Uncle Benjamin. 
| A Humorous and Philosophical Novel 
By Craupk Tituike. Llustrated. l2mo, 


l6mo, oblong, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. eloth, 81.25. 


A Study of the Ideal and Real. By A Society Novel of Extreme Interest and 
CLaupE TILLIER. Merit. By Jeanne M. Howe: I2me, 
cloth, $1.25. cloth, oO cents. 


] 
‘As astudy of two characters it is most in- ‘One of the best novels of the season,’ Ros 


| 
Belle-Plante and Cornelius. | 4 Common Mistake. 
| 
| 
lilustrated. 12mo, | 


teresting.'"—Literary World, ton Traveller 


Broadoaks. Two Bad Brown Eyes. 
A Romance of Virginia. By M. G. Mc A rowenta or hes ee 
CLELLAND. Illustrated by Charles Ed By Marte Sr. Frutx, author of * A Lit 


» (Jame h sftin mo. cloth 
ward Boutwood. 12mo, cloth, 81.00. tle Game with Destiny I2mo, eloth, 


‘* The theme is wholly original and the story 
ranks among the best of this author.”— Boston ‘It is a daring romance.”—Detroit Nets- 
Transcript. Tribune 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
The Lost Army. The Castle of the Carpathians. 


Adventures of Two Boys in the War of A Story of Strange 
the Rebellion. By THomas W. Kwox. Juces Verne. Thirty-eight full-page 
Illustrated. Large square 12mo, cloth, illustrations. Large, square 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. S150. 


The Captain's Boat. The Last Cruise of the Spitfire. 
An Interesting Story for Boys. By An Interesting Sea Story By Ep 
Wituam O. Sropparp. Illustrated. : : 2 


Large, square, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 





Adventures. By 


WARDSTRATEMEYER. Illustrated. Large, 
square 1l2mo, cloth, #1.25. 
Richard Dare’s Venture. 
A Story of a Boy's Struggle for Exist 
ence. By Epwarp Srratemeyer. I1- War Whoop Series, No. 3.) An Inte 
lustrated. Large, square 12mo, cloth, resting Story of Adventure among the 
21.25. | Indians. By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. Hus 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


In the Pecos Country. 


The Brave and Honest Series. 
“ Brave Tom,’ * Honest Ned.” and The Cave in the Mountain. 


* Righting the Wrong.”’ By Epwarp 8. War Whoop Series, No. 4.) A sequel 
Extts. Illustrated. Large, square 12mo, | to ** In the Pecos Country.’’ By Lieut. 
cloth, per vol., $1.25: per set, in box, R. H. Jayne. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
83.75. | 81.00. 


BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL, Contains Serial Stories by G. A. Henty, George 
Manville Fenn, S. Baring-Gould, Henry M. Stanley, ete. Thirteen full-page 
colored Plates and many Wood-Engravings. Large 4to, cloth, $3.50. 


Fer sale at ali Bookstores nt, postpaid, upon receipt of price b 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers, 





11 East 17th Street, New York. 


67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Ginn & Company 
ASTRONOMICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Treatise on Astronomical Spectroscopy. 
Dr. Scheiner’s Die Spectralanalyse der Gestirne. Trans- 
lated, revised, and enlarged by Epwrn B. Frost, Associate 
Professor of Astronomy, Dartmouth College. Half 

$5.00. (Department of 


8vo. 


morocco. 482 pages. Illustrated. 


Special Publication.) 


Young’s General Astronomy. 
By C. A. Youne, Professor of Astronomy in Princeton Uni- 


versity. For Students of University Grade. 8vo. Half 


morocco. 551 pages. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Young’s Elements of Astronomy. 
For Students of High School, Seminary, and College 
Grades. 12mo. Half leather. 472 pages. Illustrated. 


$1.55. 





coun s Lessons in Astronomy. 
For those who desire an Astronomy that is scientific but 
Cloth. 357 pages. Illustrated. 


not mathematical. 12mo. 


$1.30. 


Introduction to Spherical and Practical 
Astronomy. 


By Dascom GREENE, Professor of Mathematics and Astrono- 


my, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. For 
Class and Observatory. 8vo. Cloth. 158 pages. Illus- 


trated. $1.60. 


Ball’s Starland. 


By Sir Rosert S. Batt, Royal Astronomer of Ireland. /'as- 
cinating Talks on Astronomy for Young People. 12mo. 
Cloth. 376 pages. Illustrated. $1.10. 





The above books may be ordered of any bookseller, or will be sent, postage prepaid, toany part of the United States or Canada, on receip 


of price. 


Descriptive Circulars of our books, and a copy of our High School and College Catalogue sent free to any address, 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





CHICAGO. 


LON DON. 


NEW BOOKS Published by LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





BORDER BALLADS. 


With an Introductory Essay by ANDREW LANG and 12 Etchings by C. 
O. MuRRAY. Quarto, cloth, gilt top, $7.00 
ConTENTs: Thomas the Rhymer—Tamlane—The Wife of 
Saunders—Sir Roland—The Demon Lover—Love Gregor, or the Lass of Lochreyan— 
The Twa Sistors o’Binnorie—Helen of Kirkconnel—The Twa Corbies—Edorn 0’Gor- 
don—The Douglas Tragedy—Glossary . 
(750 copies of this book have been printed, of which 200 have been secured for 
the United States.) 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649- 
1660. 


By SaAmMvuEL Rawson GARDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Edinburgh, Fel- 
low of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, etc. 
Vol. i., 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo. $7.00. 

“ Precision, lucidity, accuracy, are the qualities of Dr.Gardiner’s style. The im- 


partiality, the judic ial tem er, which distinguish Dr. Gardiner among historians, are 
conspicuous in this new volume from its first page to its last.”—Daily News, 


Memorials of St. James’ Palace. 


By EpGAR SHEPPARD, M.A., Sub Dean of H. M. Chapels Royal, etc., 
etc. 2 volumes, large 8vo. With 8 Copper Plates, 33 Full-page 
Plates, and 34 Illustrations in the Text. Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt 
Top, $10.50. 

. “Ithas beenmy object to illustrate not only the lives of Royal resi- 
dents within the historic building, but also the character of the events, persons, 
ceremonies, and treasures of art, whicb, in the course of more than three cen 
caress, have been more or less close ly associated with the palace,” —From 
‘reface, 


From Edinburgh to the Antarctic. 


An Artist’s Notes and Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition 
of 1892-93. By W. G. BuRN MurpocH,. With a chapter by W.S 
Bruce, Naturalist of the Barque ‘‘ Balena.” With many illustra- 
tions and 2 Maps. 8vo, $5.00. 

“A racy chronicle of a remarkable voyage. . “ . With its cheery good humor, 
its graphic narrative, and its abundant illustrations, it is sure to be a successful book 
of the season.”"- North British Daily Mail. 

“This fascinating record opens up a new avenue in ourexperience. We are in- 
troduced to places unknown to any man of this generation, and in some cases the 
expedition seems to have reached portions of the globe entirely unvisited before. 

. « The illustratio ns are all that could be wished; they are, like the stories, full 
or character and life.”— Spectator. 


Usher’s Well —Clerk 








ENGLISH HISTORY IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


By BEVERLEY E. WARNER, M.A. With Chronologies, Bibliography, 
and Index. Crown 8vo, pp. x-321. Cloth, $1.75. 

“Mr. Warner does not irritate us with tentative judgments upon Shakespeare’s 
motives and purposes. We are suffered to deal with what the poet actually accom- 
plished. What he may or may not have ivtended is punctiliously left out of present 
consideration. . . . Mr. Warner has written a thoroughly interesting book, whose 
pages will effect probably what he hopes for—a working partnership between the 
chronicle of the formal historian and the epic of the dramatic poet.”—Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. 

“Mr. Warner’s book is full of suggestion gathered not merely from Shakespeare 
but from the chronicles which he used and from the efforts of modern historians to 

restore the life of the period to which the play relates.”-—New York Tribune. 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON. 
Clerical Life and Work. 
A Collection of Sermons with an Essay on ‘‘The Priest in His Inner 
Life.” By HENRY Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Ca- 
non and Chancellor of St Paul’s. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSE Y 
Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. 


By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. 0. JonnsTon, M.A., Vicar of All 
Saints’, Oxford, and the Rev. ROBERT J. WiLson, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. 4 vols., 8vo. With Portraits and Jllustrations. 
Vols. I. and II., $9.00 net (ready). 

Vol. III. $4.50 net (just published). 


“This volume deals with what may be considered, on the whole, the most impor- 
ant period of all in the history of the Oxford reviv ai.”—Sta ndard, 


ABBE FOUARDS NEW VOLUME. 
Saint Paul and His Missions. 
By the ABBE CONSTANT FouARD. Translated with the Author's sanc- 
tion and cojperation by the Rev. GrorGE F, X. GRIFFITH. With 


Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Repose of Faith ; 
in View of Present-Day Difficulties. By the Rev, ALEXANDER J. 
HARRISON, B.D., Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society, Au- 
thor of ‘Problems of C bristianity and Scepticism.” Crown &vo, 
$2.00. 


2 Maps. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN. & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., New York. 
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The Week. 


We suppose that it is a purely per- 
functory task on the part of the Tribune 
to ascribe to Democratic mismanagement 
the fact that the Treasury has been run- 
ning behind since Mr. Cleveland came 
into office. This accusation is one of 
the things that are to be looked for 
‘about this time,’’ like the weather pre- 
dictions in the old almanacs. Opinions 
may differ as to the necessity of a Gov- 
ernment loan at this time, but if it was 
necessary, there can be no doubt that 
it was made so by the Republicans during 
President Harrison’s term of office. It was 
made so by three specific acts, namely: 
enlargement of pensions, repeal of duties on 
raw sugar, and the Sherman silver act. 
These three things made a difference of 
$125,000,000 in the Treasury balance sheet. 
Secretary Foster saw the inevitable result 
of this combination, and he expected that 
it would be necessary to issue bonds to 
keep up the gold reserve before the end 
of his term of office. This was the 
reason why he made a speech at the 
Chamber of Commerce dinner three 
years ago, declaring his intention to issue 
bonds, if necessary, under the resumption 
act of 1875. The fact is that if Mr. Har- 
rison had been reélected, a bond issue 
would have been necessary at exactly the 
same time and in exactly the same way as 
that of last February. It could not have 
been avoided. There had been no new 
tariff legislation up to that time. The 
McKinley act was still in force; and, so far 
as tariffs go, the present one has certainly 
more revenue in it for the Government 
than the former one had. Now two of the 
three things which made bond issuing ne 
cessary (pension enlargement and sugar re- 
peal) were distinctly Republican measures, 
and these two account for $100,000,000 of 
the $125,000,000 of the difference in the 
Treasury balance-sheet. The responsibility 
for the Sherman silver act may be divided 
between the two parties, for while the Re 
publicans passed it, they did so only to 
avoid something worse which a minority 
of their party, aided by the Democrats, 
were trying to force upon them. The 
measure of the shortage in the Trea 
sury balance caused by this act was the 
difference between the requirements of 
the Bland-Allison act of 1878 and those of 
the Sherman act of 1890, which was about 
$25,000,000 per year, or only one-fifth of 
the total shortage. 





Discussion of the Baltimore plan of cur- 
rency reform in the newspapers has taken 
a fresh start in consequence of the new 
Government loan. The St. Paul Pionce 











Press publishes an interview on the sub- 
ject with ex-Gov. Merriam of Minnesota, 
who is himself a banker of distinction. 
Gov. Merriam approves the plan, but 
would like to have something added 
to it to compel, or at least to ac- 
celerate, the return of banknotes to 
their place of issue after the immedi- 
ate demand for them ceases. He de 
sires some provision for driving circula 
tion home, especially the “emergency cir 
culation.”’ He thinks that a special tax 
might do this if it were heavy enough. 
The Baltimore plan proposes a “heavy 
tax,’? but doesnot mention any particular 
sum. The first draft of the plan provid 
ed for a tax of 4 per cent. per an- 
num, and it is not likely that Con- 
gress would agree toa smaller one. Ex 
perience would show whether a heavier 
one was necessary. But there can be 
no such thing as real elasticity of th 
currency while the channels of circu 
lation are clogged with Government legal 
tender notes. While these continue, all 
that we can hope for is that any sudden 
demand for more currency, like that 
of midsummer 1893, may be easily and 
quickly supplied, and that the law of 
supply and demand may have a chance to 
work within these limits. What is 
wanted most of all is a gradual retirement 
of Government paper and a filling of the 
vacuum with banknotes. The Govern 
ment can take its share of the profit by taxa 
tion, just as it takes its share of the profit 
on distillation and on importation. When 
this condition is reached, most if not all of 
the trouble which Gov. Merriam justly 
complains of will disappear. It will thet 
be the interest of each bank to send home 
her bank in order t 
make room for its own notes. It is this 
principle, and not the branch-bank sys 


the notes of every ot 


tem, that the Canadians rely upon to pr 


duce elasticity of the currency. 


Mr. W. C. Cornwell of Buffalo furnishes 
to Bradstreet’s an article on the expe 


rience of Canada during our panic of last 


vear. Inthe first place, Canada had 1 
panic, because she had no cause of panic 
She had no Sherman silver law in opera 





tion, pouring millions of Treasury notes 
into the circulation whether they were 
wanted or not. The banks, and not the 
Government, supplied the currency of the 


¢ 
t 
} 
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country as it was wanted, and redeemed it 
when it was not wanted. The results of 
the two different systems stand in glaring 
contrast to each other. The deposits in 
the banks of the United States fell off 20 
percent. between May and September, 1893, 
while those of Canada fell off only 3 per 
cent. The loans and discounts on our side 
of the line fell off 1219 per cent., while on 
the other side the shrinkage was only 1's 
per cent. Savings-bank deposits in the 


, 


United States during the same time de- 


clined 8 per cent., and would have de 


clined much more but for the enfore 

nent of the sixty-day rule. In Canada 
these deposits remained stationary or 
slightly increased. In fact, the nly 


trouble in Canada was due to its proxi 


mity to us—it was a sort of induct 


from the great disturbance in the neig! 
borhood: but Canada fortunately had th 
means for minimizing even this Her 
bank system was se arranged that tl 
demand for more  currenev could be 
met on the very dav and | r when it 
came, and did not require the banks 
put up S1i4 in or t t eof t 
ing notes three or four weeks after t} 
event. The difference between the tw 
countries is stated by Mr Cornwe 1 t) is 
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Secretary H t’s . 
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the } rt t Its t 
parts r te fot s \ 
t) +) SS t trv \ 
SLO. LLL, 725 xt sent fis \ ‘ 
ind is to be asked to pay 813,259,302 j 
TNO O8 This is st wu v « ¢.. 4) 
} eof batt ‘ns se and - : 

i two and three vea y l ( gress 
W i not ag t \ vy st s, but it 

is to furnish tl] v for those voted 
hefore, the bills of one (¢ sbeing thus 
presented to the next or 1 ne after the 

xt. Mr. Herbert thinks it ning 
thing that less tl $1,000,000 will be 
r r } veal afte next 1 pay ar 
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officers enough properly to man the ships 
we now have. His real reason appears in 


the following passages: 


*As both the establshtnents making armor 
for us now have their plants in operation, ind 
th ski workmen assembled, ready, with 

e experience they have a juired, to continue 
the manufacture. the question now seems to 
present itself for nmediate solution, Shall 
Congress authorize any more armored vessels? 

*Wisdom and experience demand that the 
present well-organized, highly trained. and ex- 


ceedingly efficient body of mechanics and 
aborers engaged in the work of naval 
ship-building shall not, at least, be entirely 
disbanded. With the stoppage of this work 
many large plants now at work for the navy 
will have to shut down either completely or in 











part. and their corps of skilled workmen em- 
ployed in the various phases of naval construc 
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tion and development be discharged and scat- 
tered, while the plant and machinery for the 
production of vessels-of-war must of necessity 
become idle and be allowed to deteriorate.” 


In other words, we must build more ships 
not because we need them, but because 
the builders need work. This shows how 
correct an idea of the situation those na- 
val contractors had in 1891~’92 who said 
that the Chilian war might not be very 
bloody, but it would at any rate serve to 
throw a few good jobstheir way. 





The more the report of the Strike Com- 
mission is examined, the less favor it re- 
ceives at the hands of the press. There 
is a definite number of newspapers in the 
country that may be said fairly to repre- 
sent public opinion on non-partisan ques- 
tions. The Debs strike of last summer was 
a non-partisan affair. Republicans were 
not more concerned with it than Demo 
crats. While Gov. Altgeld, a Democrat, 
encouraged the strikers, President Cleve 
land, a Democrat, struck the decisive blow 
which restored law and order in Chicago, 
and for this he received the eulogies of 
men of all parties. We have seen no com- 
ments on the report of Mr. Carroll Wright 
and his associates which have any political 
tinge whatever. All are directed to the 
merits of the case, and nearly all are con 
demnatory of the report; not because it 
is for or against one or the other party to 
the controversy, but because it is unfair, 
and because it lays down rules under 
which society cannot last. 





Compulsory arbitration, of course, in- 
volves nothing less than slavery for the 
workingman. If the Government may 
force him to labor against his will, we 
might as well go back to fugitive-slave 
laws. ‘‘Labor’’ is quick to see this, and 
at the recent labor congress in Chicago 
not a word was said in defence of the 
proposition, while it was stoutly opposed 
by the president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers, 
the president of the American Federation 
of Labor, the secretary of the United Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners, and 
other representative leaders. As for Car 
roll D. Wright’s absurd scheme of one- 
sided compulsory arbitration—in which 
the Government always forces the employ- 
er to yield, but never the employee—no- 
body takes it seriously enough to discuss 
it, Even the “ walking delegate ” realiz- 
es that the public would never stand 
that sort of thing. 





Gov. Hogg’s requisition on Gov. Flewer 
for the delivery, as fugitives from Texan 
justice, of men who have neither commit- 
ted crime in Texas nor fled from that State, 
is a curious reversion to Southern methods 
of two generations ago. In 1835 Gov. 
Gayle of Alabama made a requisition on 
Goy. Marcy for the delivery of Robert G. 
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Williams, who, he alleged, had ‘“ evaded 
the justice of our laws.’’ Williams was 
publisher of the Lmancipator in this 


city, and his specific offence against 
the laws of Alabama was his decla- 
ration that ‘*God commands, and _ all 


nature cries out, that man should not be 
held as property.’’ For this obvious crime 
he was duly indicted by the grand jury of 
Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, and _ his 
surrender demanded of Gov. Marcy under 
article iv. section 2 of the federal Consti- 
tution. Gov. Gayle, in making the re- 
quisition, showed that he felt somewhat 
embarrassed, as a jurist and a logician, 
by the fact that Williams had never 
been in Alabama,and hence had never ‘‘fled 
therefrom,” but he proceeded to. argue 
the case “It has been 
improperly admitted by writers in the 
South who have engaged in discussing 
this subject that the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, in regard to fugi- 
tives from justice, do not authorize a de 
mand for the delivery of these incendiaries 
to the States whose laws they have vio- 
lated. This opinion has been embraced 
under the erroneous impression that the 
rules of strict construction which, with 
great propriety, apply to certain parts of. 
the Constitution, must necessarily apply 
to all others.’’ This delicious argumenta- 
tion, which we aresure the innocent Hogg 
could not improve upon, was contemp- 
tuously dismissed by Gov. Marcy, low as 
was his opinion of the abolitionists. 


as follows: 





Four years later a case came up in a 
form still more analogous to Hogg’s requi- 
sition for the Standard Oil people. In 1839 
the Governor of Virginia demanded of 
Gov. Seward the surrender of three co- 
lored sailors, freedmen, who, it was al- 
leged, had “stolen”? a slave that is, had 
Gov. Seward re- 
fused the request, partly on the ground 
of defective affidavits, but really on the 
ground that the crime for which surrender of 
fugitives should be made must be such in 
the State called upon to make the sur- 
render. It was impossible, according to 
the laws of New York, that a man could 
be stolen in the sense in which the word 
was understood in Virginia, because in 


helped him to run away. 


New York no human being could own 
another. Seward’s arguments and corre- 


spondence on the question cover more 
than fifty pages in the second volume of 
his works. This controversy between New 
York and Virginia, which John Quincy 
Adams declared to be of ‘more vital im- 
portance to the Union than the Bank, the 
tariff, the currency, or the land and State- 
debts questions,’’ is now one of the things 
which public men and even historians find 
it convenient to forget. Gov. Hogg may 
not care anything about such precedents, 
but the retaliatory action of Virginia in 
refusing to surrender a forger wanted in 
New York ought to be of interest to him. 
How better could he vindicate the sov- 
ereignty of Texas than by holding on to 





every New York criminal with the loving 
embrace of a brother ? 





The city’s deliverance from Tammany 
was naturally and appropriately the bur- 
den of most of the Thanksgiving sermons 
in this city. Bishop Potter was especially 
impressive in his treatment of the subject, 
giving his hearers and the public general- 
ly an admonition in civic duty which 
ought to be taken to heart by every- 
body who wishes to see the city’s redemp- 
tion made permanent. He held that the 
most appalling danger threatening the 
chureh, the community, and the individu 
al was that of the permanent division of 
religion, patriotism, and morality, and 
pleaded for their union in all matters of 
life public, private, religious, and secular, - 
Of the future in this city, he said: 

**Having freed ourselves for the time being 
from the infamy of an oligarchy as ignorant, 
as brutal, as corrupt, and as unscrupulous as 
history has ever known. it is now proposed in 
certain quarters to make it impossible for it 
to return, by legislation devised to that 
end. It is as though a_ bank, having been 
robbed by a clever scoundrel who had been in 
trusted with the custody of the keys, should 
buy a new lock for its vaults and then go to 
sleep again. What matters it who made the 
lock, or how ingenious its mechanisin. if. so 
soon as you have procured it, you hand over 
your keys to another scoundrel 2° 
The safety of our institutions, he argued, 
vonsists not in the vigilance of our offi- 


cial servants, but in our own. ‘ The 
whole structure of our civic future,’ he 
said, ‘‘rests upon two piers: one is the 


enduring right of every citizen to chal- 
lenge, to criticise, to scrutinize the ser- 
vants of the people; the other is that 
officeholders and placemen 
vants.”? This is not the doctrine of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, for he deprecates criticism, 
and looks upon critics as ‘‘bad Ameri- 
cans”; but watchfulness and criticism are 


are ser- 


nevertheless the only safeguards against 
the misuse of office by even the best of 


politicians. 





The Committee of Seventy has no diffi- 
culty in finding first-rate excuses for its 
continued existence. Its latest plan of ap- 
pointing sub-committees to ascertain what 
is needed and what can be done in the 
way of improving the city, is most com- 
mendable. Some of the subjects to be in- 
quired into are sanitation, school accom- 
modation, water-front improvement, and 
excise. The various inquiries will be in 
charge of experts, and the results will be, 
therefore, of unquestioned value. It would 
be difficult to hit upon a plan better 
calculated than this is to arouse public 
interest and local pride. The various re- 
ports will, we presume, be laid before the 
public, and their consideration cannot fail 
to draw attention to the city’s needs, and 
thus create a desire to have those needs 
attended to. We are far behind the 
other great cities of the world in near- 
ly or quite all the matters which the 
sub-committees propose to take up, and 
we are behind simply from the lack of 
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public interest in them. If the Seventy 
can arouse this interest, it will take the 
first step towards the creation of that 
civic pride which is the city’s most crying 


need, 


The attitude of Platt and of Republican 
machine politicians generally in this city 
is the strongest possible evidence of the 
great need of the Committee of Seventy’s 
If the committee 
were out of the way, the non-partisan 


continued existence, 
public would have no medium through 
could 
known, and no organized method by which 


which it make its wishes 
to get its desires for better municipal gov 

formulated in legislative mea 
Platt would have his own way in 


ernment 
sures. 

all things, and nothing would go before the 
Legislature save what met his approval. 
As it is, the committee will be spurred 
to greater activity by the knowledge of 
his hostility, and, being forewarned by 
the revelation of his intentions, will pre 
pare for a fight with him = at every 
There is no doubt that a great 
of Republican 


point. 
army place-hunters has 
sprung up in this city*since election: in 
every Assembly district it has a large 
contingent Whose members have been hold 
ing almost daily meetings for the par 
celling out of offices among themselves. 
These all agree with Platt that Dr. Park 
hurst and the Committee of Seventy and 
the reformers generally who believe that 
the interest of the city must stand before 
the interest of any political party, are ‘‘all 
wrong,” are *“*meddling with something 
that is none of their 
‘ought to be called down.’ 


business,’* and 
> These men 
really want to set up a Republican Tam 
many in place of the old Tammany, and 
they would have their way if they could 
‘*shut up ” the reformers who are oppos 
ing their plans. 





The most interesting action of the Ver 
mont Legislature, which adjourned last 
week, is the action which it did not 
take. The professional politicians, who 
have always been disgusted that the State 
was persuaded to adopt the Australian 
baliot, set out to secure the repeal of the 
law, and appeared to be quite hopeful of 
success. Vermont being so terribly one 
sided in politics, the professionals are 
there chiefly Republicans, and their main 
argument was the claim that the secret 
ballot ‘hurt the party.””. One man who 
appeared before the committee on elections 
declared that ‘the system now in vogue 
lost the Republican party 8.000 votes at 
the last clection,’’? and he seemed to re 
gard this assertion as all the argument 
that needed to be made for its repeal. 
But when it came to the point, the courage 
of the repealers gave out, and no change 
was made in the system, for fear of the 
publie sentiment which demands its main- 
tenance. The same thing happened in 
Indiana, another State where the Re- 
publicans have claimed that the Austra 





The 


lian ballot hurt the 


Nation. 


party, and have 
threatened to do away with it, but were 
constrained to 


finally cease their of 


position. Doubtless it will turn out the 
same Way in Maine, where Chairman Man 
lev of the Republican State committee and 
that champion Bourbon, Boutelle of the 
Bangor Whig, have been vowing that 


they would have the systen abolished, 


* Bill’? Chandler is one of the most bit 
ter partisans in the country, but he can 


not stand Parkerson, the New Orleans mat 


who led the mob which slaughtered the 


Italian prisoners three years age, and who 


was recently the honored guest of the 
Home Market Club in’ Boston 
has recently 


Senator's 


borer atise } t* 
turned 
home organ, the Con cord 


Vonitor, characterizes the club's ae 


Republican. The 


tion as it) deserves. It clechare that 
Parkerson ‘deserves reprobation by a 

intelligent and humane persons, deserves 
hanging for his crime ““: condemns those 
Who were responsible for inviting hin te 


the dinner: and says, ‘*So far as we are 
concerned, we repudiate Mr. Parkerson. 
We at least will have no fe 


him asa Republican.’ T! 


owship with 


only the proper attitude to 
matter, but the 
about it is that it is left for Chandler t 
define the position of self respecting Re 
publicans. So far as we hav 


the Concord Monitor is the only Republi 


can newspaper which hi thr t! 


is is, Of course, 
assume in the 
most remarkable thing 


‘ bser ved, 


Ich as thus toid the 


truth about Parkerson. Neither Senator 


Hoar nor ex Speaker Reed, who shared in 


the honors paid him, has said a word to 


indicate that he felt any shame at meet 
ing this murderer on equal terms. 





John Burns's talk at Cooper U1 


Monday sl OWS t} it he has ea ned Sol 
thinginthe past few vears. He now thinks 
workingmen must not be ** impatient” or 
** want fo acconipiis rvt v 

This speaks for a ' st i Sh 
dued John Burns com 1 with t 

who, with Tom Mann, was going to bri 
in the millennium immediately by means 
of great national and international strik 
confederations Lookit oh ‘ t 

riod of madness-—-the great dockers’ st 

in London when many of tf] Anclie 
cler ry and © nha M iny i i t 
sentimental ecor sts of shades w 
eoing in for th right t york. 3 } ¢} 
living wage,’ | Mr. Fr rick 
Greenwood justly says t tf was a 
monstrous dream, bey ll possibility 
of rea! ition, t t t - 
of at t \ t ast st sult 
for labor, pital, ‘ \ 
that t s Mr. Gree vVounl save. ‘'f 
were in Eng 1 y I rs, Int 
tualists—met parently provided with 
t! a4 } itus f reas yr al ] 
refi ct tt t s}* t of 
what 1 | OV ilgamated 
strike nfederat ind who expected 
to creat t of har ‘flourishing popu 





lation of work people, with hugher wages 
than c 


coercion, and with few ! s of labor 


uld ever be hoped for wit it such 
into the bargain.”’ Butt t sh batt 
ing of a few vears’ exper ~ ittered 


that pretty faney. 


Another trut vl 


fanciful Ea 


i ilis real reasons, or at apy rate the 
real reasons of the ‘ in Tlawait 
who are getting nervous over delay and 
American indifference, are set forth in a 
of the Honolulu Sfar. This is 
the most Intensely American and patriotic 
of all the papers published in Hawaii, and 
it savs of the beautiful free institutions 
founded there that no one ‘could hold 
the republic together for twenty-four 
hours without the cement of the political 
idea of annexation,”’ adding that ‘'the re- 


public and annexation are inseparable.” 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ISSUES. 
In the speculation as to the issues which 
may enter into the Presidential contest 
of 1896, one occasionally hears the sugges- 
tion that the attitude of the Republican 
party is settled in advance, and that its 
platform must necessarily endorse the 
principles of the McKinley law. Con- 
sistency requires that the party shall 
stand by the high-tariff theory, it is said, 
as though this argument settled the ques- 
tion. In point of fact, nothing in our politi- 
cal history is better established than the 
ease with which parties discard even those 
issues upon which they have laid most 
stress. Over and over again it has hap- 
pened that one of the great political or- 
ganizations has declared the establish- 
ment of a certain principle absolutely 
essential to the well-being of society, and 
within a few years has accepted the very 
opposite of this principle without a pro- 
test. A single overwhelming defeat has 
sometimes sufficed to bring about such a 
revolution. 

The Republican party in Iowa twelve 
years ago took up prohibition, and in 
canvass after canvass stood by it as a 
fundamental principle of party faith. In 
one platform, only five years ago, they de- 
clared that ‘prohibition has become the 
settled policy of the State,’ that ‘there 
should be no backward step,” and that ‘‘we 
stand for the complete enforcement of the 
law.’’? They were beaten in that campaign, 
however, and beaten again two years 
later,when a Democratic Governor was re- 
elected upon an anti-prohibition platform. 
Thereupon the Republican managers con- 
cluded to repudiate prohibition. Instead 
of treating it as ‘‘the settled policy of the 
State,” and calling for “the complete en- 
forcement of the law,’’ they declared that 
‘* prohibition is no test of Republicanism,”’ 
and, having recovered control of the State, 
proceeded virtually to repeal the law, so 
far as the chief centres of population were 
concerned, by enacting a new statute which 
allows any community to have saloons 
where public sentiment sustains them. 

In 1890 the Republicans of Wisconsin 
passed a compulsory education law which 
they pronounced of the greatest importance 
to the commonwealth. Their platform cha- 
racterized the law as “ wise and humane 
in all its essential purposes,’’ and declared 
that ‘“‘ we are opposed to its repeal.’? The 
campaign was fought on this issue, and 
the Republicans were overwhelmingly 
beaten, losing both the governorship and 
the Legislature. The Democrats promptly 
repealed the law. In the next campaign 
the Republicans surrendered uncondition- 
ally. Instead of standing by the ‘ wise 
and humane ”’ principle, they adopted a 
resolution declaring that ‘“‘ we regard the 
educational issue of 1890 as permanently 
settled in this State, not to be revived 
in any of its phases by the Republican 
party.” 

We have seen the same thing in national 
politics. For some years after the civil 
war the Democrats denounced’ the recon- 








struction legislation of Congress as intoler- 
able, and pledged themselves to fight 
without ceasing for its overthrow. In the 
Presidential campaign of 1868 they adopt- 
ed a resolution declaring that ‘‘ we regard 
the reconstruction acts, so called, of Con- 
gress, as such, as usurpations, and un- 
constitutional, revolutionary, and void.’’ 
Within two years Vallandigham had told 
the party that they must accept the ine- 
vitable, take a new departure, and give up 
their fight against public sentiment. By 
1872 the reconstruction issue had dropped 
out of Democratic platforms. 

During the past month we have seen 
the total disappearance of one issue upon 
which the Republicans have long laid 
great stress, and which has been promi- 
nent in their national platforms for many 
years. Federal interference with elections 
in the States has been one of the chief 
articles of Republican faith, and the at- 
tempt to pass a “force bill’? pushed 
by Henry Cabot Lodge was the last 
desperate effort of the Harrison Admin- 
istration before the Democrats came in- 
to possession of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the elections of 1890. All 
of the federal election laws were repealed 
by Congress at its last session, and the 
recent elections were held _ through- 
out the South without any _interfer- 
ence from Washington. For the first 
time since reconstruction days, the Re- 
publicans carried State after State in 
the South—West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee—besides congressional districts 
in other States which had been Democratic 
for twenty years; and there is entire una- 
nimity of opinion among the Republicans 


and Democrats of that section that the’ 


chief agency in this great change was the 
repeal of the federal election laws, which 
broke down the old race line and enabled 
the whites to divide in the South in the 
same way as they do in the North, but as 
the Southern whites never would so long 
as the old sectional issue was maintained. 
Even the blindest Republican can see the 
point of this. Lodge himself says that a 
man would be a fool who should ever again 
propose a force bill, and Harrison’s home 
organ, the Indianapolis Journal, cites the 
recent Southern elections as a conclusive 
argument against any further attempt in 
the way of such legislation as Harrison 
so strongly urged only four years ago. 

It will involve no greater change for the 
Republicans to abandon high protection. 
Indeed, it is an easier thing todo. Force 
bills were defended on the ground that 
they were absolutely necessary to estab- 
lish a principle which the national plat- 
form of 1888 declared to be ‘* the founda- 
tion of our republican government.” 
When the foundation-stone is rejected, it 
need not be a difficult task to get rid of 
part of the superstructure. The Republi- 


cans are abandoning the force-bill issue 
because they see that the people are as 
weary of it as they were of the reconstruc- 
tion issue a quarter of a century ago. 
They, will abandon the high tariff as readi- 





ly in 1896 if they find that the people will 
not have any more of it. There is to-day 
every indication that the new tariff will 
work so well during the next two years 
that the voters will have no patience 
with any proposal to restore McKinleyism. 
Even McKinley himself begins to see the 
way the tide is running, and tells the 
Tribune that ‘‘great power brings great 
responsibilities,” and that ‘‘tariff legisla- 
tion of the future will be moderate and con- 
servative.’? Evidently the high-tariff issue 
is destined to disappear along with the 
sectional issue, and the Republicans will 
not fret any more over their lack of consis- 
tency in accepting the position of their 
opponents than the Democrats did when 
they made up their minds to accept recon- 
struction. The logic of events is unan- 
swerable. 








THE NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


THE report of the comptroller of the cur- 
rency proposes some radical changes in the 
monetary policy of the country. Most im- 
portant of all is its recommendation that 
the legal-tender notes be retired. In this 
policy the President and the secretary of 
the treasury concur, but with some differ- 
ences of detail in the arrangements for 
carrying it into effect. As the law requires 
the comptroller to report directly to Con- 
gress and not to the secretary, these differ- 
ences of detail do not betoken any want of 
harmony in the department, and the dif- 
ferences, so far as we can make them out, 
are not very important. We shall direct 
our attention at present to the comptrol- 
ler’s report. : 

An official recommendation that the 
policy of requiring bond security for the 
issue of banknotes be abandoned, that 
the banks be allowed to issue notes 
against their assets and in a certain pro- 
portion to their capital, and that the Gov- 
ernment’s legal-tender notes be retired, 
might be justly considered the bravest 
that ever came from the comptrol- 
ler’s office. The movement of public 
opinion during the past two years, and es- 
pecially the adoption of the Baltimore 
plan by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, have undoubtedly smoothed the way 
for these recommendations, but it is none 
the less creditable that the comptroller 
has seized the opportunity to give an offi- 
cial sanction to the movement. 

While the execution of any plan depends 
upon its details, the value of it is not 
bounded by such limits. If it sets people 
to thinking who had not thought be- 
fore, and if it confirms those who 
were previously inclined’ to agree with 
it, it accomplishes a_ great benefit. 
So much we may confidently look for. 
What the Baltimore plan is, our read- 
ers already know. The arguments in 
its favor are repeated by the comptrol- 
ler, who gives statistical information 
showing that if that plan had been in 
operation from the beginning of the na- 
tional banking system there could have 
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been no loss to the note-holders or to the 
Government through failed-bank notes. 

The comptroller’s plan for retiring 
greenbacks is in substance that the banks 
be allowed, in the first place, to issue cir- 
culating notes, to the amount of 50 per 
cent. of their paid-up unimpaired capital, 
against their assets, fortified by a safety 
fund, and that then they be allowed to is- 
sue 50 per cent. more by depositing an 
equal amount of legal-tender notes in the 
Treasury which shall be held there until 
the banks go into voluntary liquidation or 
insolvency, in which case the Government 
shall cancel the legal-tender notes held for 
the retiring bank, and then redeem its out- 
standing notes on presentation. The issu- 
ing of the first 50 per cent. of circulating 
notes is to be made conditional upon the 
bank taking out the second 50 per cent. 
and depositing the corresponding sum in 
legal-tenders. 

The working of this plan would depend 
upon its profit to the bank$ operating 
under it, and the profit would depend 
upon the question whether they could 
keep out circulation to the amount of 100 
per cent. of their capital, or a sufficient 
part thereof to make the whole operation a 
paying investment. At first blush it would 
seem that this might be done, since the 
second 50 per cent. of notes merely takes 
the place of an equal amount of green- 
backs. But in the past history of the 
country it has been found that banks can- 
not keep out circulating notes to the extent 
of more than 50 per cent. of their capital 
under the conditions of specie payments 
and free competition. If we suppose that 
the retirement of say $50,000,000 green- 
backs by deposit under the plan -has creat- 
ed a vacuum to be filled, it does not fol- 
low that it will be filled by those who have 
made the deposit. It may be filled by any- 
body who chooses to start a bank; and 
although the conditions of starting a bank 
are alike to all, it might turn out that all 
of them together could not keep circula- 
tion outstanding beyond 50 per cent. of 
their capital. In that event there would 
be no profit in the business of issuing 
notes. Still, this is a question not to be 
dogmatized upon. Practical bankers are 
the best persons to pronounce an opinion 
upon it. There is also the objection to 
any plan for retiring greenbacks without 
cancelling them, that Congress will be im- 
portuned to reissue them, or an equal 
amount, and that in times of severe strin- 
gency the demand might be irresistible. 
Notwithstanding these criticisms of de- 
tail (for criticism of detail will lie against 
every plan), we consider it a notable vic- 
tory for sound principles of finance that 
such a report should be sent to Congress, 
and this quite irrespective of the question 
whether the present Congress approves it 
or not. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF READERS. 
Mr. Hatt Caine delivered an address at 
Edinburgh a few days ago on ‘*Moral Re- 
sponsibility in Fiction.’’ His view of the 





novelist’s function is serious and sober 
enough, and we have no exceptions to 
take to it. If anything in his remarks 
could be considered startling, it would be 
his description of the novel of the future, 
which will be, he thinks, a sort of com- 
pound of the penny newspaper and the 
Sermon on the Mount. The new jour- 
nalism united to the New Testament 
may possibly be conceived of by an ac 
tive imagination; but that the resulting 
mixture could be called a novel, or in any 
way classified with books whose aim is_ to 
amuse or entertain, is too much for mortal 
credulity. 
not know what the new journalism really 


Mr. Caine, we suspect, does 


is—evidently laboring under an insular 
prejudice and ignorance as regards that 
subject. 

But upon neither that nor any other 
part of his address do we mean to dwell; 
we refer to it only as one among a great 
number of similar deliverances. Almost 
every writer of any note has, in fact, at 
one time or another had his say upon the 
duties and responsibilities of authors. If 
novelists have done this oftener and more 
solemnly than other members of the writ 
ing profession, it is probably because 
novelists nowadays lead the rest in so 
lemnity, and take the world and them 
selves more seriously. This is not their 
fault. They have long been encouraged 
by the public in their tacit assumption 
that the reading world is at their mercy. 
The very point of their earnestness and of 
their appeals to each other to take them 
selves sternly in hand and make the world 
wiser and better by their stories, is the 
quiet inference that there is no help or 
escape for their readers if they wickedly 
give themselves a loose rein. It is not 
strange, we say, that writers should draw 
this inference, for readers have long taken 
it for granted. The plea of the latter, 
whenever made public, has been for good 
fiction, but in the background has all the 
while been the saving clause, ** Anyhow, 
give us fiction, good or bad, for fiction we 
must have.” 

It is time, we think, that the responsi 
bility of the reader should be a little more 
insisted upon. He has a complete remedy 
in his own hands, if he did but know it. 
In other departments of artistic produc- 
tion he knows it and uses it without any 
hesitation. He does not get on his knees 
to theatre-managers and beg them to give 
wholesome and enjoyable performances, 
all the while tacitly conceding that he will 
go inany case. He does not beg painters to 
avoid producing meretricious or repulsive 
canvases, admitting that he will buy 
them just the same. If the play is bad, he 
does not show his face at it; if the paint- 


. 


ings are lurid or hideous, he turns his 





7 


back on them. But what does he do about 
he does not approve of, or 
the newspapers which disgust him? Why, 
t 


the books which 


he simple soul buys them and reads 


them, and goes off to his club to lament 


+} 


There never was a more mistaken sense 
of he! plessne ss. The reader has the whole 
thing in hisown hands, He can knock all 
the theorizings of the writer into a cocked 
hat by one snap of his purse. Let Zola 
rage and Valdés imagine a vain thing; the 
reader (who is the buyer) may laugh at 
them, if he will, and hold them in de 

rision. Hawthorne frankly declared that 
he would never have put pen to paper were 
it not for the hard cash tobe had by it. If 
this was true of a master of 
much more must it be of our latter-day 


pure art, how 


pornographists-in- waiting? Sales are the 
ultima ratio with them, and the sales are 
in the control of the reader. tlow foolish 
of him, then, to rail at them for falling 
short of their duty to the public and thei 
art. What about his duty? Is he bound 
to take a dive into a sewer simply because 
it is opened at his feet? People say they 
must read contemporary literature, good 
or bad. But we do not soe th » Thee asits 
of that, as the minister of state said to the 
lampooner who declared that he must liv 


} stro? 
AS enhouyg 


In every language there are bo 


contemporary or other, to occupy the time 
and satisfy the wholesome tastes of the 
most voracious readers; and the seoner 
they determine to let the smelling lite 


rature alone, the sooner will it be overpast 


One application of the responsibility of 
readers we must make, however delicat 
the ground may appear to be for a news 
paper writer to tread upon. There isa great 
deal of foolish and fut I st against 
bad newspapers, Just as there is against 
bad books foolish and futile because th 
protesting readers have the remedy in 
their own hands, but de not use it. How 


common it is to hear it said by respectable 
men, inregard toa certain type of journal 
ism: ‘*Yes, we admit the editor is tho- 
roughly unscrupulous. His columns are 
evidently for sale. His jocose treatment of 
crime and wickedness is, indeed, outrage 
ous, and we would not take his paper into 
our houses for any consideration. But then 
he has some bright writers on his staff, 
who do say amusing things, and are 60 
consistently malicious and spiteful that 
they are actually funny.. One really has 
to buy the paper to see what they will say 
next.” 

That is all that the unscrupulous editor 
wants. You can despise and distrust him 
as much as you please, but if you buy him, 
he is well content. Respectable readers 
who “must” get his paper to see what 
new deviltry he is up to, are the men who 
keep him alive. If they would taboo his 
paper in club and office and on the cars as 
resolutely as they do in their homes, he 
would come to a bad end in a year, dis 
appearing, as ghosts used to,with a strong 
smell of sulphur in the air. As long as 
they do not, they are really responsible 
for him and all his works, and their depre- 
cating remarks about him and his evil 
deeds are a waste of breath. In an age of 


oral teaching, the Scriptures solemnly 
warned men to take heed what they 
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| the degeneracy of literature and the un 
scrupulousness of journalism. 


heard. In an age of print and paper that 
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means to take heed what we read. The re- 
sponsibility of the reader is as grave, in its 
way, as that of the writer. 


LIFE IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC, 


OBERLIN, November 17, 1894. 


Upon reaching Newfoundland, the ordinary 
tourist finds himself ina new world. Though 
the island has an area of 40,000 square miles, 
its population of 200,000 is limited to the coast, 
being almost wholly dependent upon the sea 
for a livelihood. The bustling centre of this 
new world is St. John’s, a city of 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, whose importance is well shown in the 
fact that, though twice during the century it 
has been almost completely consumed by fire, 
yet, phoenix-like, it has each time arisen from 
the desolation more prosperous than before. 
Projecting far out into the Atlantic, this com- 
modious harbor affords for ships of every 
class a convenient refuge, and abundant fa- 
cilities for repairs of every sort in case of acci- 
dent. 

Nominally Labrador is a part of Canada. 
But so many of the inhabitants are from ‘New- 
foundland, and are in Labrador for temporary 
purposes, that the Government is turned over 
to the doughty little island province, which so 
far has refused to join the Dominion. In 
Labrador, too, as in Newfoundland, the popu- 
lation is limited to the seashore, and is wholly 
devoted to fishing. Only about 5,000 can be 
reckoned as permanent residents. These, in 
little hamlets, are scattered along the coast 
for several hundred miles, in conditions of life 
that seem to the outsider forbidding enough, 
but which are accepted without complaint by 
the inhabitants themselves. They are nearly 
all Protestants, and speak the English lan- 
guage with purity. Everywhere the aspect of 
the coast is barrenin the extreme. No timber 
is in sight as one sails along the shore, and in 
the interior what little timber there is in the 
river valleys has little orno commercial value. 
Snow lingers throughout the entire summer in 
protected places, even down to the water’s 
edge, while a long even line of water-washed 
rocks bears enduring testimony to the great 
height and violence of the waves that beat 
upon the shore during the frequent periotls of 
stormy weather. 

The scanty permanent population of Labra- 
dor is reinforced during summer by 25,000 or 
30,000 fishermen from Newfoundland, For the 
most part these come in families; the father 
(and sometimes the mother) and the older 
children, both boys and girls, manage to com- 
bine pleasure with profit, and to make the fish- 
ing season a kind of summer vacation. The 
house occupied is rude and has scanty furni- 
ture, yet is not much less comfortable than one 
finds at many of the ‘‘ Chautauqua assemblies ” 
in the United States. Still, everything shows 
that the main purpose is business, and not 
pleasure. The girls do the cooking and keep 
the house; being ready, however, to devote se- 
veral hours of the day to assist in cleaning the 
fish which the male members of the household 
bring in to harbor. The Government of New- 
foundland and the religious and charitable or- 
ganizations, both of the province and of the mo- 
ther country, look as well as they can after the 
interests of this temporary population. A line 
of mail steamers is maintained, running once 
in two or three weeks from St. John’s as far up 
the coast as the ice will permit. Temporary 
post-oftices are established at every landing- 
place, but one will not find them always sup- 
plied with postage-stamps. Usually he will 
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pay his postage, and trust the fisherman’s 
daughter to purchase the stamps when the 
steamer comes along. In the winter season, 
when all the inlets and bays are frozen over, 
and the population has shrunk to its minimum 
number, the mail is carried at infrequent in- 
tervals on dog-sledges, and, strange as it may 
seem, is distributed from house to house, This, 
however, is not so difficult as might be sup- 
posed, since nearly everybody lives either 
along the shore or some miles back in tempo 
rary houses made in the timber. 

The isolation of many of these families is 
calculated to touch the sympathies of the 
transient visitor. It is not unusual to meet 
grown-up young people who have never been 
ten miles away from the little settlement to 
which they are anchored on these barren 
shores. Yet upon investigation the seclusion 
is not so great as it seems. Trading vessels 
frequently call during the summer season, not 
only from the provinces, but from all parts of 
Europe. At the ‘ Punch-Bowl,” where there 
is not even a permanent settlement, we found 
two ships awaiting cargoes of fish for the 
Catholic populations of Spain and southern 
Italy. Little chapels are built on conspicuous 
points, where religious services are held pretty 
regularly by laymen, and occasionally by 
clergymen, who are provided with a special 
boat to make their long tours. A flagstaff ad- 
joins the chapel, up which a flag is runasa 
convenient signal to notify the scattered popu- 
lation of the advent of the welcome missionary. 
A hospital is maintained at Battle Harbor, to 
which the unfortunate fishermen have ready 
access by means of the frequent passage of 
vessels of various kinds up and down the coast. 
There is, to be sure, no telegraphic communi- 
cation with the outside world, and the news- 
papers received are a long way behind date. 
Yet interest in the outside world is maintain- 
ed, and the political questions agitatiog 
Europe and America are everywhere intelli- 
gently discussed. 

Reference to the ice which encumbers the 
coast of Labrador until late in the summer in- 
troduces us to the most impressive of all the 
phenomena affecting human life in the North 
Atlantic. Though in the latitude of London, 
the southeastern portion of Labrador has the 
climate of the North Cape in Lapland, several 
degrees above the arctic circle. This is caused 
by the cold current of water which comes down 
from Baffin Bay, laden with innumerable ice- 
bergs of immeyse size and with endless fields 
of pack-ice. The presence of so much ice in 
so low a latitude is both a cause and an effect; 
for while to some extent the ice lowers the tem- 
perature of the water, the low initial tempera- 
ture of the current is a principal reason why 
the ice floats so far south without melting. 
Two important services are rendered to the in- 
habitants by this ice-laden current. From the 
far north it brings down vast numbers of seals 
and a few polar bears, affording a livelihood 
to great numbers of adventurous seamen who 
come up from St. John’s in the spring months 
before the fishing season begins, and venture 
out upon the floating ice to capture these valu- 
able animals, and secure their pelts and their 
abundant supplies of valuable oil. Yet it is 
easy to see that the present increased activities 
in this direction are a sure precursor of serious 
ultimate disappointment. While the number 
of sealers is, according to the Malthusian law, 
tending .to increase with great rapidity, the 
number of seals is diminishing. According to 
all reports, there is such a pressure for em- 
ployment in St. John’s that all the sealing-ves- 
sels in the spring are overcrowded, so that 





none of them obtain adequate compensation 
for their labor and risk. The great abundance 
of ‘*baby seals” on sale for ornaments in the 
shops of St. John’s has an ominous look for the 
future of the species, even in the far north; for 
it is sure evidence that the small profit to the 
people from each animal is obtained only at 
the expense of the death of both the mother 
and her offspring. 

But Labrador is the present limit of travel 
by regular lines even in the summer-time. To 
cross the rough seas of Davis Straits and reach 
the coast of Greenland a ship must be charter- 
ed for the purpose, or the traveller must go by 
the way of Copenhagen, and take advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the two or three 
vessels that sail from there in the interest of 
the Danish Trading Company, which controls 
everything in Greenland. Possibly, however, 
one might get a chance to reach the extreme 
end of southern Greenland by the freight 
steamers from Philadelphia which go to Ivig- 
tut for the products of the kryolite-mines, 
which are there operated with profit. 

In many respects the conditions of life in 
southern Greenland are similar to those in 
Labrador. There is the same encumbrance of 
polar ice, but, strange to say, it comes from 
the soutb, and not from the north, being a 
continuation of the Spitzbergen ice-floe, which. 
having coursed along the eastern ‘shore, and 
having rounded Cape Farewell, is deflected 
northward tbrough the influence of a branch of 
the Gulf Stream, which projects upward in the 


_ centre of Davis Straits. In crossing from Labra- 


dor to Greenland, vessels get clear of the Labra- 
dor ice about 100 miles out, and encounter no 
more until within fifty or sixty miles of the 
Greenland coast. The driftwood which is cast 
upon the shores of southern Greenland, amount- 
ing toseveral hundred cords a year, is mostly the 
product of Siberian forests, but the influence 
of the Gulf Stream is distinctly witnessed to 
by the logsof mahogany which have been found 
floating near the centre of Davis Straits ahnost 
as far up as the latitude of Disco. So well 
known is the course of these currents that the 
Danisb vessels avoid the ice by sailing about 
100 miles south of Cape Farewell, and keeping 
at the same distance west of the shore until 
reaching the vicinity of the arctic circle, 
where the coast is always free from ice in the 
summer. 

The differences between the conditions of life 
in southern Greenland and in northern Green- 
land are summed up in those connected with 
the presence or the absence of the dog. South 
of Disco Bay the dog is almost unknown. Here 
his company would be an unmitigated nui- 
sance, while north of Disco Bay and along the 
whole coast of Labrador he is a necessity as 
well asa nuisance. The reason of this diffe- 
rence is, that in southern Greenland the fiords 
and bays never freeze over sufficiently to make 
it safe to travel upon the ice, while in north- 
ern Greenland for full half of the year all the 
interior and coast waters are frozen, so as to 
preclude travel by any other means than dog- 
sledges. As a result of this condition of things, 
the isolation of the colonies in south Green- 
land is even greater than of those in the north. 
Nansen remained the entire winter at Godt- 
haab without their having heard of his arri- 
val at Sukkertoppen, 100 miles to the north. 
Yet the highly cultivated Danish officials seem 
rather attracted than repelled by this isolation. 
Supplied beforehand with two years’ stock of 
provisions, furnished with snug houses and 
with clothing adapted to the climate, and sur- 
rounded by a confiding colony of natives need- 
ing their advice and protection, they pass the 
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winter months with their books and papers, in 
a manner that to many will seem almost ideal. 
At Sukkertoppen the official colony consisted 
of two men, with their wives and young chil- 
dren, and a governess, who was the daughter 
of the professor of Sanskrit at Copenhagen. 
The ladies could all speak English fluently, 
while the library was generously supplied with 
English books and periodicals. Thus equipped, 
they look upon the absence of news from the 
outside world for more than half the year as 
no serious hardship. It is related of one of 
the governors at Upernavik, which is visited 
by the Government vessel but once in a year, 
that he maintained the semblance of civiliza- 
tion more completely by having his daily pa- 
per brought to him every morning 365 days 
behind date. 

The wreck of the Miranda upon the Green- 
land coast last summer afforded its passengers 
the great privilege of coming home upon a 
Gloucester fishing-schooner, and of gaining an 
insight into the character and life of that 
large section of our own population who still 
maintain the fishing industries of the country. 
This schooner (the Rigel) was of only 100 tons 
burden, but it was a beautiful craft, built after 
the pattern of a celebrated racing-yacht de- 
signed by the late Mr. Burgess. The captain 
and crew were all from Gloucester and vicini- 
ty, and in their dialect and humorous sense were 
excellent representatives of the hardy yeoman- 
ry among whom James Russell Lowell spent 
his boyhood, and whose characteristics are so 
faithfully portrayed in the ‘Biglow Papers.’ 
There were eighteen in the schooner, and all 
were interested directly in the success of their 
summer’s catch—the profits being shared in 
proportions agreed upon at the start. When 
asked who was the first mate, the captain re 
plied, that they were all first mates, and that 
any of the men could run the ship. The cap 
tain himself was never heard to give a peremp- 
tory command. But it was noticeable that 
when he said, ‘‘ Hadn’t you better haul up the 
topsail’” the topsail was always promptly 
hauled up, and when he said, ‘‘ IT guess you had 
better haul down the Jumbo,” it was no 
sooner said than done, and the big canvas 
went down. 

Early in the spring this crew had left the 
home port for the north coast of Iceland, 
where they had fished for halibut during the 
months of May and June, and then had come 
around to the west coast of Greenland to finish 
their season’s work. It was while off the coast 
in the vicinity of Holstenborg that one of the 
“kayakers” who had been sent out with the 
news of our distress found them. The readi- 
ness with which they responded to our request 
for help, and the close intimacy which in our 
restricted quarters we were compelled to have 
with them for the next two weeks, were well 
calculated to raise our estimate of human na- 
ture, as well as to increase our knowledge of 
the life, the habits, the trials, and the compen- 
sating rewards of a most important and inte- 
resting portion of our fellow-citizens. The 
more intimate the knowledge which one gets 
of the people who live in these unfrequented 
portions of the world, and of the conditions to 
which they have adapted themselves, the less 
is he inclined to pity them, and the more to ad- 
mire or even envy, for the struggle of life de- 
velops both physical and mental qualities 
which enable their possessors to meet the ne- 
cessary ills of their condition with composure, 
and to luxuriate in the features of their exist- 
ence which make the region specially attrac- 
tive to the tourist and the adventurer. 

G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 





PASQUIER’S NAPOLEONIC MEMOIRS 
x. 
Paris, November 22, IS. 
How differently men are judged at different 
times. If we are not over-indulgent towards 
our contemporaries, we are too severe. We 
have no exact rule, and we are led away by 
our passions. I take Chancellor Pasquier as 
anexample. At the present moment we are 
all reading his memoirs, and, though we do not 
find in them a great or powerful writer, we are 
struck by his veracity, by the weighty charac- 
ter of his testimony; and, as he speaks of the 
most extraordinary events of modern times 
and of the most extraordinary man who has in 
many centuries ascended the stage of history, 
we shall certainly give a permanent place to 
these memoirs in our library. Pasquier was 
judged more severely thirty v ars ago, before 
his memoirs bad received any publicity. Cu 
riously enough, while I was engaged in reading 
the fifth volume, which has just now appeared, 
I fell accidentally upon this passage in the 
‘Journal des Goncourt’—a journal which will 
remain a curious document on the literature 
and the literary men of our age 
Monday, April 11 [1864] —At Magny’s [the 
restaurant where the little group consisting 
of Goncourt, Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, etc, met 
twice a month). Duke Pasquier is on the car 
pet. 
A very little man who has grazed very 
great things, shall we say 
—Well! youare very bard, says Sainte-Beuve 
with a sigh, and with his gesture of ecclesias 
tical repose. And then the defender, the cham 
pion of this memory, begins to turn it over in 
all directions: I will not precisely speak of 
him asa littérateur. In the society of Chateau 
briand he was hardly tolerated In 
Joubert’s Letters they have suppressed all the 
pleasantries in which Joubert covered Pasquier 
with contempt. And, after all, vou 
cannot say anything stronger than what R 
musat said before me, at Madame X.'s: ‘ Pas 
quier understands nothing of anything, and, 
after having enumerated all that Pasquier was 
ignorant of, he added: * He is only capable of 


being the minister of all that.” And then the 
academical eulogies . . . the venerable 
priest . . . all that Dufaure has told us 


. . . Well, bere is the truth. Two hours b 
fore his death he had the ‘Contes Philos 
phiques’ of Voltaire read to him. He had 
spent all his lifetime in citing verses from the 
Pucelle—always wrong. It 1s so 

Ah, said I to Sainte-Beuve, if | die before 
you, may God preserve me from being mourn 
ed by you. 

Sainte-Beuve's cat's paw was often exercised 
in this way; we must also make allowance for 
the freedom of an after-dinner conversation 
We have now to deal with Pasquier only asa 
historian, or rather as a contributor to the 
history of histime. The first four volumes of 
his memoirs certainly deserve much attention: 
in the fifth volume we enter upon a less in 
teresting period, and I must confess that to go 
over the years of the Restoration extendin 
from 1820 to 1824 is hard work. The dipl 
matic history of this period 
terest. After the fall of N i} eon the sov 
reigns of Europe formed a Holy Alliance 


a 
has still 


against revolutionary ideas ; and it was more 
or less understood that they would unite their 
action and combine their efforts against rev 

lution in countries where a government was in 
danger of being upset The Congresses of 
Troppau and Laybach were called agairst the 
revolutionists in the kingdom of Italv and 
the Two Sicilies. Pasquier furnishes many 
details on the subject of these two Congresses, 
and shows how the secret divisions of the 
courts counteracted their avowed intentions; 
further, how the two principles of intervention 


and non-intervention came slowly into conflict 
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Metternich; he became by degrees, but not 
without difficulty, master of the Emperor Alex 
ander’s mind. Alexander began life as a libe 
ral. The Empress Catherine had given bim for 
a tutor a Swiss, Laharpe, a republican and a 
philosopher. During his terrible struggle 
against Napoleon, Alexander found himself the 
representative of the idea of national inde- 
pendence. When he entered France, he aste- 
nisbed the French by his generosity; be used 
all the influence he possessed upon the proud 
spirit of Louis XVIII in favor of the grant of 
a constitution to France. He himself gave a 
constitution to the Poles of the kingdom of 
Warsaw. His patural liberalism was fortified 
and warmed by a curious religious mysticism 
He became an adept of a Livonian lady, Mme 
Kriidener, who wasa sort of Mme. Guvyon of 
the Nerth—a prophetess, a believer in the dox 
trine of Quietism Pasquier gives us curious 
particulars on this point; he savs that 

*A woman, Mme. Bouche (she was no longer 
voung, and lived in the Pyrenees. near 
Ravonne), had in ISIS and IS1lY communicated 
to the Emperor conversations which she pre 
tended to have had with the Holw Virgin and 
with the archangel Saint Michael. The Rus 
sian ambassador in Paris received an order to 
search for Mme. Bouche and to give her the 
means to go to St. Petersburg As soon as she 
arrived, the Emperor went to see her very 
ften Their relations lasted more than a 
vear ; she then went back to France with a 
pension and with considerable advantages 

The revolutions in Naples and in Spain dis 
turbed nota little the philanthropic and mysti 
Emperor. With the same versatility which he 
had shown in his dealings with Napoleon, he be 
gan to warn the Poles, in opening their Diet 
against the dangers of liberalism The Diet un 
fortunately justified his dissatisfaction by its 


turbulence; at the same moment and without 





t reason, there Wasa mutiny at St 
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Petersburg in the favorite regiment of the 
Guard in which the Emperor had served as a 
young man \lexander from that moment 
threw himself completely on the side of the re 
pressive pohey of which Metternich was the 
avowed and constant advocate 

\t Troppau, Metternich represented the re 
volution in Naples asa mere episode, as part 
f a general plot of the revolutionary party 
The Austrian army, assembled in upper Italy, 
would soon, in his opinion, get the better of it 
\lexander readily entered into a plan when it 
was of great magnitude ; it was not difficult 
to persuade him that the French liberals were 
the moraLallies of the insurgents in Italy and 
in Spain, and he at once withdrew the support 
which he had for a time given to the liberals 
and became more favorable to those who were 
called the ultras. Metternich, in the solitude 
of Troppau, established very intimate rela- 
tions between Alexander and his own Em- 
peror, Francis, a quiet, simple, and modest 
man; he kept the King of Prussia completely 
under his influence ; he found a very valuable 
ally in Nesselrode, a German by birth, of 
limited capacity, but well versed in the details 
of diplomacy 

Metternich opened. the conferences at Trop 
pan by reading a memoir on the general situa- 
tion of affairs in Europe He maintained, as 
‘in conformity with the strictest principles 
of public law,” the axiom in virtue of which 
each state has a right to intervene in the 
changes of the political system which take 
place in a neighboring state, when these 
changes are of such a nature as to affect its 
own just interests and compromise the very 
basis of its existence. Such an axiom opened 
the door to all the armed interventions of 





The leading spirit of the time was Prince 


Austria in Italy, and this was Metternich’s 
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real object; but he was careful, especially 
with a view to gaining over Alexander, to con- 
ceal it behind the veil of a general theory. 
Pasquier, who was minister of foreign affairs 
at the time, was not favorable to the principle 
of intervention, or, at least, to its generaliza- 
tion; the English Foreign Office equally felt 
the dangers of the Metternichian theory. 
Pasquier makes it clear how strong already 
was Italy’s aversion to the Austrian rule. 
How slowly history moves on. Aspirations 
towards unity were created in the penin- 
sula by the French victories, by the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Upper Italy, by the 
substitution of Murat for the Bourbons. 
After the downfall of Napoleon they were 
stifled for a time, but were never satisfied till 
Victor Emmanuel formed his alliance with 
Napoleon [II. 

The Prince of Carignano, who became after- 
wards Charles Albert, was engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the Austrian rule as early 
as 1820; the movement was to be purely 
military. The heads of the conspiracy were 
San Marzano, Santarosa, Collegno, and Lisio. 
The arrest of the Prince della Cisterna, who 
was in the secret of the plot, threw the Prince 
of Carignano into a state of great irresolu- 
tion. The orders given were countermanded, 
but the garrison of Alexandria, following the 
orders first given, revolted, and the young 
noblemen, San Marzano, Collegno, Santarosa, 
Lisio, were obliged to join in the pronuncia- 
miento of thetroops. The Prince was suspect- 
ed by all, by his brother the King, and very 
unjustly by some of his accomplices. The 
military chiefs of the rebellion at Alexandria 
had proclaimed their fidelity to the King, their 
hostility to Austria: ‘‘ War against Austria, 
and the Spanish Constitution; these are our 
demands.” The King found no other solution 
for his difficulties than to abdicate and to 
proclaim the Prince of Carignano Regent 
for his own brother Charles Felix. The Re- 
gent proclaimed a constitution similar to that 
which the Cortes had just adopted in Spain. 
‘* After the disembarkation of Bonaparte at 
Cannes,” says Pasquier, ‘‘no event caused 
so great an impression in Europe as this revo- 
lution in Piedmont.” The end of it is well 
known. While the Piedmontese liberals were 
preparing against an attack from Austria, 
Charles Albert, frightened by the violence of 
the Carbonari, by the attitude of the great 
Powers, left Turin in the night, with the 
guards, the light artillery, and two regiments 
hostile to the revolution. He joined at Novara 
Count della Torre, who had not allowed his 
garrison to join the revolutionary movement; 
he resigned his function as Regent, and join- 
ed King Charles Felix at Modena. Charles 
Felix refused to see, him, and sent him to Tus- 
cany. The Piedmontese revolution was doom- 
ed from that moment, and Gen. della Torre 
admitted the Austrians to Novara and himself 
entered Turin with his troops. The Austrians 
entered also without difficulty the Neapolitan 
States, and reéstablished the King on his 
throne. 

The counter-revolution, as it was called, in 
opposition to the revolution, was equally suc- 
cessful in Spain; but there it was the part 
of France to become its instrument, and, by 
a strange irony of destiny, the Prince of 
Carignano was one of those who shared in 
the great expedition to Spain, which ended 
in the complete defeat of the revolutionary 
party. It has been a subject of great astonish- 
ment for many minds to compare the difticul- 
ties which Napoleon encountered in Spain with 
the easy intervention of the army under the 
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Duc d’Angouléme, which went almost without 
opposition from the Pyrenees to Cadiz, and 
ended a bloodless campaign by the storming 
of the Trocadero. The behavior of the Prince 
of Carignano at the Trocadero was much re- 
marked. He offered to serve as a volunteer 
in the French army, and took his place among 
the grenadiers, who, in honor of his courage, 
conferred on him the right to wear their red 
epaulettes. When he was afterwards asked to 
court in Paris, during his exile, he was always 
careful to wear his grenadier uniform. He 
was six feet high; his stature and the sim- 
plicity of his soldier’s uniform made a great 
impression upon those who did not know who 
he was. There is something very poetic and 
romantic in the career of the man who was 
the true representative of the future fortune 
of Italy. 

Pasquier was not romantic: he had all the 
dryness, he had also all the exactitude and 
good sense, of a clever lawyer. The informa- 
tion he gives us on the political trials and the 
Bonapartist conspiracies which took place be- 
tween the years 1820-1824 is valuable. I 
have no space to bestow on the once famous 
sergeants of La Rochelle, on Colonel Caron, 
etc. Bonaparte’s memory was not extinct: 
the last plots were like the smoke which is 
still emitted by a volcano long after a terrible 
eruption. 








Correspondence. 


OLYMPIAN ATHLETICS. 


To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Collegiate gymnasiums were established 
to counteract physical infirmities engendered 
by the sedentary lives of students. Their ex- 
ercises were deemed to be conducive, if not 
necessary, to the highest intellectual culture. 
But this opinion has proved unwarranted un- 
less where athletics have been practised very 
moderately—in fact, no more than was need- 
ful for health and some slight recreation. 

The best gymnasts are rarely the best 
scholars. Such must be the fact so long as no 
man can serve two masters or two mistresses. 
[t has always been so. Hercules was not Apol- 
lo, and could not walk in his circle. The ath- 
lete has his own sphere, but his training is no 
preparation for excellence in the spheres of 
other temperaments. The more nearly that 
training reaches its acme, the more it incapaci- 
tates the athlete for attaining to excellence in 
intellectuai achievement. The truth of this 
assertion is evinced by an-undeniable fact, 
which has not been alluded to in recent discus- 
sions, and which should therefore all the more 
be kept before the people. The fact is this— 
that no Olympic victor was ever victorious in 
any department of Greek literature. None 
became famous as poet of any sort, or philoso- 
pher, orator, historian, artist, or even general. 

The names of all Olympians during eight 
centuries now lie beforeme. They represented 
three continents and many cities in each. 
Their training was the best which the wit and 
experience of many generations could devise. 
It did its perfect work on men most receptive 
of its lessons how to make the most of them- 
selves in contending for the most enviable 
prizes the world has ever bestowed on physical 
prowess. Who were these Olympian victors? 
More came from Sparta than from any other 
State. The Spartans were twenty-three—the 
Athenians eight. What Spartan has a name 
to live in Grecian literature? It is more sur- 





prising that no one of the twenty-three attain- 
ed distinction even as a general. The eight 
Athenians were Pantacles, Stomas, Phryon, 
Minos, Sosippus, Pythostratus, Aristolochus, 
and Anticles. No one of these names belongs 
to an immortal Greek. The only name ever 
heard of is Minos, and that not as an histori- 
cal Athenian but as a mythical Cretan. No- 
thing is known concerning any Athenian or 
Spartan Olympian beyond the fact that he 
was a victor. 

Such being their record, it seems hardly 
worth while to inquire about the one hundred 
and forty-four crowned athletes from obscurer 
States. Their names strike the classical scholar 
as having never been before heard of. The 
only one noticed in Smith’s ponderous tomes of 
Grecian biography, so far as I have searched, 
is Eubotas. Regarding him nothing is added 
to the fact of his victory, save that it is doubt- 
ful how his name ought to be spelled. There 
was one Olympian Xenophon. All we know 
of him is that he was not the Xenophon who 
glorified the Ten Thousand. 

The force of athletics can go no further than 
among the Olympians. Through all their ages 
they never produced a Pindar to save their ex- 
ploits from oblivion. They never brought a 
single one of their protagonists to intellectual 
eminence—poetic, philosophic, historic, artis- 
tic, political, or military. The road to excel- 
lence in all these lines they seem to have hedged 
up. Walking, then, in the light of Grecian ex- 
perience, aspirants to anything beyond physi- 
cal development must read over the gate of the 
athletic palestra the dolorous Dantesque le- 
gend— 

“ Lasciate ogni speranza, vol ch’ entrate.” 
JaMES D, BUTLER. 





A CASE OF LITERARY METEMPSY- 
CHOSIS. 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: Macmillan & Co. have just published 
a book of delightful fairy tales entitled ‘ Tales 
of the Punjab, Told by the People,’ by Flora 
Annie Steel, with illustrations by J. Lock- 
wood Kipling, C.I.E., and notes by R. C. Tem- 
ple. The preface states that ‘‘many of the 
tales in this collection appeared either in the 
Indian Antiquary, the Calcutta Review, or 
the Legends of the Punjab.” There is no 
hint here or elsewhere that these tales (as was 
natural enough for Indian stories) have ever 
enjoyed a previous existence in book form. 
This is, however, the case, and the ‘ Tales of 
the Punjab’ are nothing but a reprint, with 
illustrations, of ‘ Wide-Awake Stories: A Col- 
lection of Tales Told by Little Children, be- 
tween Sunrise and Sunset, in the Punjab and 
Kashmir,’ by F. A. Steel and R. C. Temple 
(Bombay Education Society’s Press; London: 
Triibner & Co. 1884). 

The preface has been slightly condensed, and 
the first sentence of ‘‘To thé little Reader,” 
‘* Would you like to know why these are called 
Wide-Awake Stories” has been changed to 
‘* Would you like to know how these stories 
are told?’ The title of the first story is alter- 
ed from “Sir Bumble” to “Sir Buzz’; but the 
former name is retained in the ‘ Analysis,” 
which, with change of pagination, is re- 
printed verbatim et. literatim. (One curious 
result of this is that in the “Survey of Inci- 
dents,” ‘Wide-Awake Stories’ only are cited, 
and no mention whatever is made of ‘ Tales of 
the Punjab.’) A few words have been changed 
in the ** Notes,” otherwise the two works are 
exactly the same, except that the ‘ Index,” an 
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indispensable adjunct to the valuable notes, 
has been omitted, probably on account of the 
labor involved in repagination. 

The object of this communication is in no 
way to criticise the publishers, who may be 
entirely ignorant of the original work, and to 
whom we are grateful for the reprint of a use- 
ful book; but solely to save folk-lore students 
and bibliographers some timeand money. The 
former class never find, alas ! the ‘‘inexhausti 
ble purse” of their heroes, and may be tempt- 
ed to buy the ‘Wide-Awake Stories,’ now out 
of print and commanding a high price. It 
would also be unfortunate, in view of the 
large and increasing number of collections of 
popular tales, to duplicate or confuse refer- 
ences to the ‘ Wide-Awake Stories’ and the 
‘Tales of the Punjab.’ T. F. CRANE. 

IrnHaca, N. Y., November 28, 1804. 








Notes. 


ROBERTS Bros. will publish directly ‘ As a 
Matter of Course,’ by Annie Payson Call, 
author of ‘ Power through Repose’; ‘The Great 
God Pan and the Inmost Light,’ by Arthur 
Machen; ‘ Discords,’ by George Egerton; ‘ Bal 
lads in Prose,’ by Nora Hopper; ‘The Song- 
Life of a Sculptor,’ by Wm. Ordway Partridge; 
and ‘The Minor Tactics of Chess,’ by Franklin 
K, Young and Edwin C. Howell. 

Further announcements vy G. P. Putnam's 
Sons are: a translation, by Helen Zimmern, of 
Louis Lewes’s ‘Women of Shakspere’; ‘ King 
Arthur,’ a comparative study, by the Rev. 8S. 
Humphreys Gurteen; ‘Three Men of Letters,’ 
viz., Berkeley, Timothy Dwight, and Joel Bar- 
low, by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler; ‘A Buddhist 
Catechism,’ compiled by Subbadra Bhiksu; 
‘Force and Spirit, or the Scientific Evidence of 
a Supreme Intelligence,’ by Col. H. M. La- 
zelle, U.S. A.; ‘The Relation of Religion to 
Civil Government in the United States,’ by 
the Rev. Isaac A. Cornelison; ‘In the Heart of 
Bitter-Root Mountains,’ the story of the Car- 
lin Hunting Party, September-December, 1893; 
‘Personal Recollections of War Times, 1861- 
65,’ by Albert Gallatin Riddle; and a serial, to 
be entitled ‘ Little Journeys,’ each number de- 
scribing a recent visit by Mr. Elbert Hubbard 
to the homes and haunts of well-known British 
authors. 

Ginn & Co. have in preparation for the Dante 
Society an Index to the proper names in Dante’s 
prose works and Canzoniere, by Paget Toynbee, 
and a Dante bibliography for 1873, by Wm. C. 
Lane. 

T. Fisher Unwin has now ready the second 
volume of the ‘Best Plays of Ben Jonson,’ 
and ‘The Story of the Expansion of South 
Africa,’ by the Hon. A. Wilmot, a member of 
the Cape Legislature and a friend of Cecil 
Rhodes. 

The library of the State University of Ghent 
in Belgium is now engaged in preparing a 
complete bibliography of Erasmus, and has 
already issued two large quarto volumes en- 
titled ‘Répertoire sommaire et provisoire des 
ceuvres d’Erasme et des écrits qui concernent le 
célébre humaniste.’ Only eight hundred copies 
of this work have been printed; they will be 
sent to learned societies, libraries, and scholars 
who may be interested 10 the distinguished hu- 
manist of Rotterdam, witb the request to add 
any titles of Erasmiana that may be lacking. 
By this means the codperation of the scholars 
of all nations will be secured and a thoroughly 
exhaustive bibliography produced. We call 





the attention of American libraries and uni- 
versities to this laudable enterprise. 

The price we pay in shelf-room for fastidi- 
ousness as to paper is well illustrated by the 
nine-volume edition of Browning's Complete 
Works just issued by Macmillan. It is from 
the same plates as the handy and comely se- 
venteen-volume English edition which we have 
noticed from time to time, and which was 
capped the other day by ‘ Asolando,’ bound up 
with biographical and historical notes. <A 
volume is still given to this combination in the 
new edition, but the nine occupy only two 
thirds as much space as the seventeen. The 
paper is, of course, thinner, but not so much 
so as to prevent a good impression or to inter- 
fere with one’s pleasure in reading. External- 
ly the binding is neat, and a gilt edge affords 
a dust-guard. Ina word, the praise due here 
seems to be for having made one blade of grass 
grow where two grew before, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in price. 

Horace Walpole’s ‘Memoirs of the Reign of 
George III.’ appear in a new edition of four, 
volumes (London: Lawrence & Bullen; New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons). The editor, G. F 
Russell Barker, adds many biographical and 
other notes to those of the earlier editor, Le 
Marchant. There are sixteen finely executed 
portraits of leading personages of the time 
those of Lord North, Charles James Fox, and 
John Wilkes being particularly noticeable for 
their life-like effect. The typography is ex- 
cellent; the paper is rough linen, with gilt top 
and untrimmed lower edges; the general finish 
of the whole is suggestive of the approaching 
holiday season. To anybody with a taste for 
the personal element in bistory, the gossip- 
loving Horatio, in this new dress, ought to be 
a very welcome Christmas gift. For Ameri- 
can students this spicy narrative of the politics 
and the intrigues of the men who were re- 
sponsible for the Stamp Act and the Tea du- 
ties, must always possess a lively interest. 

D. Appleton & Co. publish an édition de 
luxe of Dumas’s ‘Three Musketeers,’ in two 
tall volumes, limited to 750 numbered and 25 
unnumbered copies, with 250 illustrations by 
Maurice Leloir. M. Leloir brings to the task 
of illustrating this delightful romance a vast 
knowledge of costume and furniture, and a 
neat style of draughtsmanship. He is not a 
great illustrator, but he knows his epoch, and 
his drawings are clever if not very dramatic. 
It is a pity that for such an edition the pub- 
lishers have not secured a better translation 
It is rather heavy and unidiomatic, and mis- 
translations are frequent. These three ex- 
amples, culled at hazard, must suffice: ‘Un 
soldat aux gardes”™ is translated *‘the soldier 
on guard” (p. 55). This is venial, but the 
others are much worse. ‘* M. Athos a la droit 
de me tuer le premier, ce qui Ste beaucoup de 
sa valeur A votre créance, monsieur Porthos” 
—‘* which must abate your valor in your own 
estimation ” (p. 70). This is almost incredible, 
but the next is like unto it: * Pendant qu'il 
faisait des ronds en crachant dans l'eau ”— 
‘* making his rounds and spitting in the water ™ 
(p. 106). Surely a translator should be able to 
read such simple French as this. 

No children’s classic of the older variety es- 
capes abbreviation or retelling. Any two boys 
not of the same family are little likely to have 
made acquaintance with -Esop or Mother 
Goose or Bunyan or Gulliver or the * Arabian 
Nights’ in the same version, and ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ was long ago added to the list of varia- 
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win; New York: Macmillan). The story has 
been ‘‘told for ‘The Children’s Library,’ ” has 
been shortened judiciously, and ends with the 
crossing of the Pyrenees. The page form is a 
lesson in typographic taste, and the cover is 
delightfully stamped with a sort of chints 
pattern in blue and white. Cruikshank’s illus- 
trations, if not very carefully reproduced, fit 
the letterpress extremely well. We have never 
seen a more taking embodiment of this peren 
nial work. 

Good taste has presided over T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.'s convenient edition of * Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage,’ which is adorned with a number 
of process prints of the world famous scenes 
of the poem 

The fifth volume of the new edition of ‘John 
son’s Cyclopedia,’ running from Kingston to 
Mozambique, maintains its standard of excel 
lence. Among hundreds of others we specially 
note the following examples of articles that are 
just what cyclopedia articles ought to be, in 
forming, suggestive, clarifying, and entertain 
ing: Koran, by Joy; Language, by Whitney 
Latin Language (a model for the treatment of 
a dry subject so as to make it deeply interest 
ing), by Charles E. Bennett; Laplace, by New 
comb; Liquefaction, by E. L. Nichols; Lucian 
(too brief), by Gildersleeve; Raymund Lully, 
by A. R. Marsh; Mahabharata, by Lanman,; 
Maimonides, by Richard Gottheil; Mark, by 
Frédéric Godet; Matches, by W F Durfee: 
Middle Ages, by John W. Burgess. As quite 
insufficient, we may mention Kite (an instruc- 
tive and beautiful toy which deserves a full 
notice), Knot (an entertaining, easy, and use 
ful branch of geometry), Lexicography (which 
passes without mention such works as Ducange, 
Facciolati, Gesenius, Brugsch, Lane), Magic (by 
Charles G. Leland, not referring to Lenor- 
mand, nor Chaldean Magic at all, and alto- 
gether disappointing), Mars (by Newcomb, 
whose disgust at some of the nonsense in the 
sensational newspapers seems to have made 
him unwilling to give the discussion thousands 
of readers will look for). The article Logic, 
regard the subject from the standpoint of 
what school you will, is wretched, and so 
are most of the philosophical articles; but 
there are exceptions, such as Cattell’s Memory 
and Harris's Mind. The accentuation of the 
title-words is sometimes marked, sometimes 
not marked, sometimes erroneously marked. 
Speaking relatively and humanly, the work 
as a whole is very good 

The ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ now in pro- 
cess of reissue by the Syndicate Publishing 
Co. of Philadelphia, with a gain of a diminish- 
ed number of volumes, has attained a second 
and third volume (Cre-Inf and Inf-Rhe respec- 
tively). The work is not entirely devoid of il- 
lustrations, but they are few and far between. 

Capt. Beach of the Third United States Ca- 
valry, instructor at the Infantry and Cavalry 
School, has published (Fort Leavenworth) a 
‘Manual of Military Field Engineering’ for 
practical use by officers and troops of the line, 
which is a valuable aid in bringing down to 
date the improvements and modifications re- 
cognized in field-work. Besides the usual chap- 
ters on field fortifications proper, laying pon- 
toon bridges, etc., he has an excellent summia- 
ry of methods for building spar and trestle- 
bridges, building and demolition of railways, 
telegraph lines, etc. The introduction of the 
electric telegraph and telephone in field ser- 
vice has made some knowledge of electricity, 
of insulation, etc., necessary even for the pri- 
vate soldiers who act as “‘linemen.” So the 
destruction of railways became an art in our 
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are here aptly set forth. The volume is a neat 
one with flexible covers, fit for pocket use, and 
is clearly and fully illustrated. 

The first volume of Lord Rayleigh’s ‘Theory 
of Sound’ in the revised and enlarged edition 
(Macmillan) is nearly as bulky as the two vol- 
ues of the first edition. Almost every chap- 
ter is enriched, and new chapters have been 
added on the vibration of curved plates or 
shells and on electrical vibrations. Inthe first 
edition much stress was laid upon the estab 
lishment of general theorems by means of 
Lagrange’s method, and the author states 
that he is more than ever impressed with the 
advantages of this procedure, for a theorem 
can thus be demonstrated in all-its generality 
with less mathematical apparatus than is re- 
quired in dealing with particular cases by spe 
cial methods. It is interesting to note that 
the analytical methods employed in the inves- 
tigation of forced or free. vibration in acous- 
ties can be employed in the study of electrical 
vibrations. In the chapter on electrical vibra- 
tions Lord Rayleigh has given his very valua- 
ble paper on the increased resistance of con- 
ductors when submitted to rapidly alternat- 
ing currents of electricity. He promises that 
the second volume will treat of aerial vibra- 
tions. It will be awaited with great interest: 
for there is no writer on physical subjects who 
excels Lord Rayleigh in elegance of treat- 
ment and in’accuracy. The first volume, both 
in respect to theory ahd in reference to practi- 
cal applications of the mathematical analysis, 
is easily on a level with Helmholtz’s ‘ Tonemp- 
findungen.’ 

The subject of Elasticity is one of the most 
difficult in mathematical physics. The treatises 
of Todhunter, Pearson, Love, and others are 
in general too extended and difficult for the 
beginner. Dr. Benjamin Williamson, in the 
small. volume entitled ‘Introduction to the 
Mathematical Theory of the Stress and Strain 
of Elastic Solids’ (Longmans), has clearly stat- 
ed the principal differential equations which 
one is compelled to use, The engineer will find 
also a short and succinct treatment of the flex- 
ure of beams. At the close of certain chapters 
applications of the mathematical theory to ex- 
amples are given. These applications will 
interest the mathematical student and the 
physicist rather than the engineer. In one 
example, for instance, our author calculates 
the amount of the ether stress at the surface of 
the earth requisite to account for gravitation, 
and finds that gravitation would require a 
vertical stress of about 4,000 tons on the square 
inch, combined with a teusion of equal amount 
in all horizontal directions. The value of this 
stress given by Clerk Maxwell in the *‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ is 37,000 tons per square 
inch 

Prof. Lujo Brentano's ‘Hours and Wages in 
relation to Production’ (London: Swan Son- 
nenschein; New York: Scribners) is devoted 
to the exposition of the familiar truth that be- 
yond certain limits increased hours of work 
cause no increase of production. The most 
valuable matter in the book is to be found in 
the appendix, which contains Macaulay's 
speech on the bill limiting the labor of young 
people in factories to ten hours a day, and an 
extract from the rare work of Messance re- 
ferred to by Adam Smith as showing that 
liberal wages cause increased production. Ma- 
caulay’s speech reads as if delivered yesterday, 
and might well be utilized in the discussions of 
the present time. 

From the same publishers we have ‘ Popula- 
tion and the Social System,’ a translation of 
ap Italian work by Francesco 8. Nitti; ‘Social 
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Peace,’ also a translation, from the German of 
G. von Schulze Gaevernitz ; and ‘The Tyranny 
of Socialism,’ translated from the French of 
Yves Guyot. The first of these is a labored 
discussion of the Malthusian theory by an 
author who does not understand his subject. 
The second is a cry of ‘* Peace, peace,” as the 
result of the trade-union movement in Eng- 
land, written before the recent Congress of 
Unionists and falsified by its declaration of 
principles. The third is a very spirited attack 
upon the French socialists by a writer and 
statesman who has not been intimidated by 
abuse, and does not attempt to Hatter the popu- 
lace. In the same general line are ‘The Fae- 
tory System and the Factory Acts’ (Methuen), 
by R. W. Cooke-Taylor, an inspector of facto 
ries under the British Government, which ap- 
pears to bea repetition of other works upon the 
subject by the same author; and * Questions of 
the Day’ (Macmillan), a volume of meritorious 
sermons and addresses delivered in St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Leicester, by its late vicar, Rev. 
David James Vaughan. 

‘Sober by Act of Parliament,’ by Fred. A. 
McKenzie (Sonnenschein), is a statement of the 
legislation that has been devised in many parts 
of the world for the purpose of regulating or 
preventing the use of intoxicating drinks. The 
author gives accounts of the measures adopted 
in South Carolina, Kansas, Iowa, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Maine, which are intended to be fair, 
but which would be criticised unfavorably by 
many observers in this country. He gives also 
the Canadian system, those of New Zealand 
and Australia, and the experiments made in 
Switzerland and Sweden in the manufacture 
and sale of distilled spirits by Government. 
He concludes with a review of the various 
measures that have been proposed of late in 
England for the purpose of diminishing the 
number of drinking-places. It is convenient 
to have the results of a survey of this kind 
stated by an author so free from bias as Mr. 
McKenzie appears to be, but there is no sub- 
ject upon whichit is more difficult to obtain 
evidence which the various parties are willing 
to accept as satisfactory. The prohibitionists 
frequently represent the condition of affairs 
prevailing under the system which they favor 
as quite different from what it appears to be 
to those who oppose them, and the advocates 
of license occasionally appeal to figures as to 
arrests, etc., which are quite irrelevant. 

The revival of interest in the writings of 
Hawthorne, Poe, and other American writers 
of their period accounts for the ‘Selected 
Prose Writings of Mrs. Emma C. Embury,’ of 
which the edition is limited to five hundred 
copies, for private circulation only. The po- 
ems of Mrs. Embury have been accessible in 
several editions of greater or less completeness; 
but her prose writings have been known only 
to those who have delved in the long series of 
Graham’s, Godey’s, and other magazines of 
that period. The present collection reprints 
some twenty essays and stories, taken from 
Poe's ill-fated Broadway Journal and from 
other like sources. Most of them were pub- 
lished anonymously, and in some cases under 
masculine noms de plume, by which Tucker- 
man was taken in. The volume, a duodecimo 
of 226 pages, is from the De Vinne Press, and 
therefore is above praise typographically. 

The first instalment of F. Bertolini’s ‘Tl 
Rinascimento e le Signorie Italiane’ opens the 
fourth of a series of sumptuous works on Ita- 
lian history published by Fratelli: Treves of 
Milan. The previous three have treated re- 


spectively of Ancient Rome, the Middle Ages, 
and the Italian Uprising in this century; the 





present book will cover the period from the 
first papal jubilee of 1:00 to the fallof the Flo- 
rentine Republic in 1530, and, when entirely is- 
sued, will form a volume in large quarto of up- 
wards of 400 pages, with numerous full-page 
illustrations by L. Pogliaghi. The price is 
two lire per instalment, or forty lire for the 
whole subscription. To judge from the first 
number of thirty-two pages, Signor Bertolini 
offers no fresh researches or original conclu- 
sions, but presents in compact form and reada- 
ble style the main facts of his period, linking 
them together by summaries and generaliza- 
tions quoted from the classical historians. 
This somewhat easy-going eclectic method will 
hardly attract the scholar, but has its advan- 
tages for the general reader who must read 
while he runs. To the latter also Signor Po- 
gliaghi’s clever but not remarkable illustra- 
tions will justify themselves by their dramatic 
treatment and local color. 

The fifth volume of Heinrich von Treitschke’s 
‘Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundert’ (Leipzig: Hirzel), the publication of 
which has been considerably delayed by the 
author’s long-continued affection of the eyes, 
begins with the accession of Frederick William 
IV. of Prussia in 1840, and ends with the out- 
break of the Revolution in 1848. The lively 
delineation of the character of this brilliant 
but erratic and often weak and vacillating 
monarch, and the sharp criticism of his con- 
duct during the first eight years of his reign, 
have brought the historian into disfavor at the 
Berlin court. This exhibition of royal andim- 
perial displeasure may be safely accepted as 
strong evidence of the essential truth of the 
narration. 

An interesting volume, consisting chiefly of 
materials derived from the posthumous papers 


of Dr. Déllinger, is Prof. J. Friedrich’s 
‘Johann Adam Mohler, der Symboliker’ 
(Munich: Beck). Sixty years ago Mohler 


was generally recognized as one of the most 
brilliant ornaments of the University of Mu- 
nich, and held, according to the testimony of 
Dr. Déllinger, the very foremost rank among 
the Catholic theologians of bis .day. 
after his death in 1838, two volumes of his 
‘* Nachgelassene Schriften” were edited by 
DoOllinger, and a biographical sketch was add- 
ed to the fifth edition of bis ‘Symbolik’ by 
Reithmayr ; also, a voluine of ‘ Erinnerungen 
an Mohler,’ collected in part by his fellow-stu- 
dent Worner, was published in 1866. The 
work before us is composed almost entirely of 
extracts from hithertd unprinted letters, lec- 
tures, and other writings of Méhler, and fur- 
nishes a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of his life and teachings. His ideas and 
utterances fully justify Prof. Friedrich in as- 
suming that if this great light of the Catholic 
ehurch had lived till 1870, he would have been 
excommunicated. 

The November monograph of the Portfolio 
is by Lionel Cust, of the department of prints 
and drawings in the British Museum, and deals 
with ‘‘ The Engravings of Albert Diirer.” The 
sketch is clear and compact and written in a 
popular style, with no technical criticism, for 
which the reader may turn to the twelve 
sources enumerated in the preface. There are 
four admirable heliogravure- plates of the 
Madonna with the Monkey, the Nativity, the 
Little White Horse, and the portrait of Perk- 
heimer. Besides these, twenty-five illustra- 
tions—some full-page—are incorporated in the 
text. The number is as good an introduction 
to Diirer as could be desired. 

In Poole’s ‘Index to Periodical Literature’ 
one title is, of course, Lakes, and under this 
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the sub-title ‘‘Great Lakes of North America,” 
with sundry references to magazine articles on 
their cities and trade, their commerce, de- 
fence, early navigation, influence on autumnal 
seasons, legends; and then, next in alphabeti- 
cal order, ‘‘ Letters from them.” As to the 
last title the reference is to Blachwood, vol. 
iv., pp. 396 and 735; but the articles here spe- 
cified, we find, on turning to Blackwood, have 
nothing to do with any link in the chain of 
American lakes, but consist altogether of the 
epistolary effusions of a German tourist on the 
English lakes, rambling to Rydal Mount and 
visiting Wordsworth. 

Prof. Dziatzko of Gottingen, who has occa 
sionally given a course of lectures ‘‘ iiber das 
Buchwesen des Alterthums,” has an article in 
the last (quarterly) number of the Rheinisches 
Museum for 1894, in which he answers negative- 
ly the question of the existence of copyright in 
classical antiquity. The discussion possesses 
no little incidental interest. 

In Carl Parmo Ploug, who died October 27, 
Denmark lost one of her most graceful poets 
and most devoted patriots. His long life was 
consecrated to the service of his country, as 
poet, politician, and journalist, and it is hard 
to tell in which of these directions his intlu- 
ence has been greatest. His first collection of 
poems, consisting almost wholly of short occa- 
sional pieces, was published in 1861, and since 
then many editions of this and of later pro- 
ductions have appeared. While still at the 
University his interest in social and political 
questions was aroused, and he took an active 
part in the debates of the student world. In 
1841 he became editor of the daily newspaper 
the Fatherland, in whose columns he began 
the agitation for constitutional reform which 
resulted in the granting of the Constitution of 
IS48. In this latter year he entered the lowe1 
house, becoming later one of the Government 
leaders in the Landsthing, from which he re 
tired in 1890. He was one of the most enthu- 
siastic advocates of Scandinavianism, and its 
final defeat was, next to the loss of Schleswig, 
the keenest disappointment of his life. 

The many students and teachers of scientific 
subjects who were disappointed that the week- 
ly journal Science never satisfied the need for 
a critical scientific newspaper, will be glad to 
know that arrangements have been completed 
to begin a new series of Science on January 1, 
under wholly different direction and auspices. 
The paper will hereafter be under the control 
of a representative editorial committee, and 
will undertake to report on the progress of 
science for men of science. The managing 
committee is constituted as follows: Mathe- 
matics, Prof. Simon Newcomb (Johns Hopkins 
University and Washington); Mechanics, 
Prof. R. S. Woodward (Columbia College); 
Astronomy, Prof. Pickering (Harvard); Che- 
mistry, Prof. Remsen (Johns Hopkins); Phy- 
siography, Prof. W. M. Davis (Harvard): 
Paleontology, Prof. O. C. Marsh (Yale): 
Morphology, Prof. W. K. Brooks (Johns Hop- 
kins); Zodlogy, Dr. C. Hart Merriam (Wash 
ington); Botany, Prof. N. L. Britton (Colum 
bia); Hygiene, Dr. J.S. Billings (Washington) : 
Physiology, Dr. H. P. Bowditch (Harvard): 
Ethnology, Dr. J. W. Powell (Washington); 
Anthropology, Dr. D. G. Brinton (Pennsylva- 
nia); Psychology, Prof. Cattell (Columbia). 

Prof. Seth, in some animadversions on our 
recent notice of his ‘Study of Ethical Princi- 
ples,’ objects that we attributed to him in in- 
verted commas the phrases *‘ personality is sa- 
cred,” ‘‘otherwise morality and religion are 
undermined,” which he never used. We cited 
these typically, as stock phrases, which ought 
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not to be found any longer * in treatises which 
pretend to either scientific exactness or philo 
sophical competence.” They are, we believe, 
in substance employed by Prof. Seth. We 
did not mean to be understood as quoting his 
very words; but we expressed ourselves ob- 
securely, 


Readers of Scribner's Magazine for Decem- 
ber will find a brief sketch of a young French 
artist from the hand to which they must now 
cease to look for sane criticism and safe guid 
ance through the pitfalls of modern taste. The 
name of the painter who has the sad claim to 
a place among the last words of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton is Emile Friant. He is one of the 
few of the younger men of his country who 
‘*have entirely escaped from the prevalent ar- 
tistic diseases, and are as whole and sound as 1f 
they had lived ina better time.” To the most 
impressive figure in English art belongs the 


place of honor @mong this number's prose ar- 
ticles. To know Watts in the length and 
breadth of his scope is a pleasure not given to 
many. Two of his works here reproduced il- 
lustrate its extremes: one is the colossal eques- 
trian statue of Hugh Lupus, designed in bronze 
for the open air; the other is the portrait of a 
little girl, whose youthful charm Watts, at 
seventy-six, has rendered as successfully as he 
has sculptured the magnificent mailed ances 
tor of the Grosvenors. However well known the 
portraits of Lord Tennyson, of Walter Crane, 
and of Swinburne may be, their place is among 
the masterpieces that cannot be seen too often; 
the same holds good of such ideal pieces as 
**Hope” and ** Orpheus and Eurydice. Of 
the theory of Watts’s art, Cosmo Monkhouse 
writes Well and convincingly. In poetry Rud 


yard Kipling shows the cunning of his hand 
by subduing to rhythm and rbyme the seem 
ingly defiant vocabulary of the engine-room 
and stokehold. There is primitive grandeur in 
the old Scotch tleet-engineer of Calvinistic 
breeding; and there is something very like the 
true epic ring in that part of bis monologue in 
which he asserts his faith in the Perfect Ship 
the world is yet tosee. It is easy to think that 
here, in the joy of ** Man—the Arrtifex,” is to 
be detected the source of the poetic inspiration 
of an industrial race, if such inspiration it is 
ever to have 


Harper's, in festival cover of blue, green, 
and olive, is led off in jocular vein by Poultney 
Bigelow, whose agreeable prose, in an account 
of an ‘Arabian Day and Night,” is well su; 
ported by the pencil of his collaborator, Frede 
ric Remimgton. In similar partnership Mr 
Lang supplies the text to Mr. Abbey's ** Tam- 
ing of the Shrew “—lisappointing designs with 
a certain affectation and forcing of effect in 
compositions where the feeling of overflowing 
life and vitality is so essential to success. One 
serial alone, from a pen that has power to set 
eXpectation on tiptoe, links the number to fu 
ture issues. It should be noted, however, that 
Mr. Hardy has changed its present title, ++ The 
Simpletons,” to that of * Hearts’ Insurgent,” 
under which the continuation next month 
must be looked for. Among the short stories 
and descriptions of places that pass from me 
mory with the reading, Mr. Howells’s verse 
provides a resting-place for reflection, and 
gives a fillip to serious thought on serious 
themes. There are eleven of his ‘** Stops of 
Various Quills,” ranging in form from the son 
net to the epigram of four lines, with range of 


thought as wide 


To be ever so little original in a Christmas 





story is a feat that calls for suppleness of ima- 


gination. In the ¢ S rmiomologuae \ 
Christmas Guest,” by Ruth MecEnery Stuart 
the feat has been performed with more than a 
little dexterity ; the expedient resorted to be 
ing so simple that one wonders it is not ts 
oftener, The perennial * loquitur a mothe 

is made to give way to “loquitur (in diak a 
father.” Pathos is by no means eliminated 
through the change, and humor is immensely 
heightened thereby Another tribute to th 
season, rather than to the reader's suppos 
powers of logic, must be found in t art 
‘*What Has Science to Do with R 


Of permanent interest as an historical study is 


Mr. W. J. Stillman’s résum f tl fe and 
character of ** the last of the great makers 
Italy,” the Sicilian- born Crispi. Unwa 
republican that Crispi is shown to have be 
throughout his long patriotic career, bis 

tion to Italian unity as a cause sup rt 
every other has brought him tate line wit! 
conservative Cavourtans, though bated alik 
by them and by the radical followers of Ma 
zini, and perm ts his being beld up as th 
spicuous living example of the disinterest 
statesmanship of whic! xlern Italy bas, w 

a too apparent likeness loa 


monwealths, lost the co eptio Mrs. AK 









cut’s paper on * The Am an W ' } 
litics * proposes that the evils inherent 
versal (male) suffrage shall be re liad by t 
efforts of the sex that bas not t sutt 
Without the stimulus of legal t mhip. w 
men are to do x it stat t 
leaves undone thet 7. thar advanta ‘ 
men being that, although they may lose t 
money, and vital energy by failut t ‘ 
gain nothing save the ner rew 
virtuous by success. This is magnan 
say the least, even ¢ ith it seems te sav 
the old dispensation of warning air SEX 
the normal plane of human nature—whether 
into the slave or angel limb (Mf the Christ 
ntas illustrations, though they fully sor 
there is not spice fo speak 

Si by side, in tl i ‘ son 
delightful ** Personal Reminiscences of Walte 
Pater,” by a practised critic, William Sharp, 


isa short paper, “ The New Criticism of Ge 

nus,” which heightens interest in the former 
by setting up a scientific tribunal for its asthe 
tie doctrines The connection between all 
esthetic productions and the physical organ 


ism of the producer is the starting-point of the 


paper. The neurotic condition of victims of 
the prevailing Zeif- Arankeit, hysterically in 
clined descendants of weakened parents—*‘su 


perior degenerates "if they happen to be bril 
liant workers with pen or pencil —is defined on 
authority of Lombroso, Nordaw and Mauds 
ley To follow Nordau’s diagnosis of the men 
tal and spiritual “stigmata “of men who are 
the shining exponents of fi le-siccle aesthetics 
is an exercise stimulating to critical observa 
tion, irrespective of conclusions, The classifi- 
‘ation that includes Shelley and Rossetti under 
unhealthy genius will no more command uni 
versal agreement than it will ‘stand a rigo- 
rously scientific inspection but if, as is 
claimed, a close study of the psychosis of great 
men leads, through an understanding of the 
psycho-physiology of our ordinary selves, to 
the knowledge whether each one of us “‘imay 
be contributing to form a psychic atmosphere 
in which crimes or misdemeanors he abbors 
can take root and flourish,” theory will be jus 
tified by practical outcome. An open letter 
‘To an English Friend” tells our cousins they 
must not be stupid about us any more, and 
tells them wittily and well. Still, the reitera- 
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tion of our collective impressiveness has gone 
on from time out of mind. And if other people 
fail to find us impressive, the failure is pre- 
sumably not their fault. Some of its remote 
but indisputable sources may even be traced 
in another article which is devoted to the 
architecture of school-houses. Sir Edward 
Strachey supplies the Christmas piéce-de-résis- 
tance, imparting information about some plea- 
sant Somersetshire observances of the season 
in a style that departs less than one could wish 
from lines laid down in ‘Sanford and Merton.’ 
Miss Repplier, combative as usual of the stu- 
pidity of modern literalness, takes, with her 
wonted grace and skill, the side of ‘‘ Ghosts” 
against their tabulating investigators. 


—Some of our readers may remember that 
when Eugéne Piot died, in 1890, he made the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres his 
sole heir, directing that his estate be sold and 
the proceeds invested in favor of the Academy, 
the income to be used under its direction for 
historical or archeological expeditions, exca- 
vations, or publications. With a part of this 
bequest the Academy has begun, this year, 
the publication of a series of ‘Monuments et 
Mémoires,’ which, if we may judge by the first 
number, is destined to fill the place occupied, 
until its untimely end, by the Gazette Arché- 
ologique, although the present publication is 
much more sumptuous in character, and will 
not appear at stated intervals. Part I., which 
is apparently intended to show the compre- 
hensive scope of the work, contains fourteen 
plates of the most beautiful kind which even 
France can produce, illustrating unpublished 
specimens of various forms of Egyptian, Chal- 
dean, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine art, with 
accompanying essays by such men as Maspero, 
Heuzey, Collignon, Babelon, and Schlumberg- 
er, to select only a few of the eminent names 
which compose the list, while the book is edited 
by Georges Perrot and Robert de Lasteyrie. 
The beginning is, therefore, most auspicious, 
though we question whether it would not have 
been wiser to concentrate this strength upon 
some one department of ancient art, rather 
than to extend over the whole realm, as, in a 
scientific serial, Egyptian and Roman or Chal- 
dean and Byzantine subjects do not appeal to 
the same class of readers ; and it seems to us 
an insufficient justification that this is done 
because, ‘‘dans sa large curiosité, Eugéne 
Piot embrassait et explorait tout le domaine 
de l’art.” However, the mistake, if it be one, 
has plenty of precedents among French ar- 
chological publications, and does not impair 
the value of the present work, which, if main- 
tained at the standard at which it has been 
started, wif be an indispensable addition to 
every archzxological library. 


—‘Spanien in Wort und Bild’ (Wirzburg : 
Leo Woerl) is an attractive combination of 
text and illustrations, to which a chapter on 
the Baleares has been contributed by the 
Archduke Luis Salvador. It is doubtful if 
any other person possesses the same intimate 
acquaintance with these islands. For more 
than a quarter of a century his Royal Highness 
has lived in Mallorca, aud his lively affection 
for his chosen home has led him to visit every 
town and hamlet in the archipelago, not once 
only, but repeatedly. Every situation possess- 
ing interest or beauty accessible by railroad or 
carriage, by yacht or by boat, on horseback or 
on foot, has he visited and noted, and always 
with an especially alert eye for whatever of 
natural beauty might be discovered; for his 
love of nature isa marked trait that has been 





sharpened and cultivated by extensive travel- 
ling in various parts of the world. In the 
brief space which he has allowed bimself in 
this volume, he has enumerated the chief at- 
tractions in the order in which they would be 
most readily accessible to the chance visitor. 
Without attempting any descriptions, he has 
skilfully indicated, by an adjective here and a 
brief phrase there, some salient characteristics 
of the points mentioned, and has preserved a 
concise but readable text, which is comple- 
mented by twenty-six engravings, largely 
after his own drawings. A special interest 
attaches to the view of Palma anterior to the 
erection of the new facade of the cathedral 
and the removal of a portion of the city wall 
at the sea front, but it should have been dated, 
as there is nothing either in the text or in the 
list of plates to warn the observer that it does 
not give the present aspect of the city from 
that side. The book contains a folded map of 
Spain, including the Balearic Islands, on a 
scale of 1:3,750,000. 


—On the 5th of November Germany cele- 
brated the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of ‘‘Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, lau- 
reate of the gentle craft.” Naturally enough, 
his native city, Nuremberg, where he, as ‘‘Wis- 
est of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios 
sang and laughed,” was the centre of the fes- 
tivities, but they were by no méans confined 
to the ‘‘quaint old town.” All the chief the- 
atres of the fatherland vied with each other in 
giving representations of his own Fastnachts- 
spiele, of Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg,” Lortzing’s opera of ‘‘Hans Sachs,” 
Martin Greif’s historical drama bearing the 
same title, or some other play, in which the 
protagonist is the ‘‘old man gray and dove- 
like,” as described in the elegy of Adam Pusch- 
mann, his younger contemporary and most 
noted apprentice in the kindred arts of cob- 
bling shoes and rhymes. In the Royal Theatre 
at Munich the stage was transformed into the 
house of a Nuremberg citizen of the sixteenth 
century, in the court of which, on a platform of 
plain boards, were acted eight of Hans Sachs’s 
Shrovetide farces and drolleries, suitably in- 
troduced and skilfully woven together into a 
consecutive piece by the Bavarian poet Her- 
mann Lingg, and thus presenting a vivid pic- 
ture of the manner in which thrifty burghers 
and ‘“‘rude mechanicals” amused themselves 
at carnival-time in the imperial city on the 
Pegnitz nearly four centuries ago. Still more 
interesting and instructive was the ‘‘ Hans 
Sachs Ausstellung”’ in the large hall of the 
Munich State Library. It was divided into 
four sections, the first of which contained 
chronicles, poems, portraits, views, engrav- 
ings, medallions, and whatever else might il- 
lustrate Nuremberg in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and thus throw light upon 
the life of the poet. The second division com- 
prised the numerous poetical productions of 
Hans Sachs and the earlier and later collected 
editions of his works. The third division was 
the library of Hans Sachs, who in 1562 made a 
list of all the books in his possession, which 
was published by Karl Goedeke in the seventh 
volume of Schnorr’s ‘ Archiv fiir Litteratur- 
Geschichte.’ The works here exhibited con- 
sisted almost entirely of large folios, rare in- 
cunabula, and fine specimens of sixteenth-cen- 
tury printing, with elaborate title-pages adorn- 
ed with woodcuts; the Bible, Luther’s works, 
Bugenhagen’s interpretation of the Psalms, the 
writings of Heinrich Suso, the mystic, and 
other religious treatises; translations of the 
Odyssey, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, Pli- 





ny, Seneca, Ovid's ‘Metamorphoses’ and ‘ Re- 
media Amoris,’ A2sop’s Fables; chronicles, 
books of travel, Volksbiicher (‘Herzog Ernst,’ 
* Magelone,’ ‘ Eulenspiegel,’ etc.), Brant’s ‘ Nar- 
renschiff,’ and other satires, Pauli’s ‘ Schimpff 
und Ernst,’ ‘ Hortus Sanitatis,’ an ‘ Anatomey- 
buch,’ and a little volume on the color and 
diseases of horses. This brief summary of the 
contents of Hans Sachs’s library will suffice to 
show that, for ‘‘an unlearned man who knew 
neither Latin nor Greek,” he was pretty well 
versed in classical literature and quite familiar 
with the standard writers of his time. The 
fourth section of the exhibition, ‘‘ Hans Sachs in 
the Memory of Posterity,” was devoted to the 
modern literature of the subject, of which the 
most cursory survey would suffice to show the 
comparatively recent origin and growth of his 
fame. When ona public occasion in 1828 the 
mayor of Nuremberg delivered an address, in 
which he reviewed the history of the ancient 
city and recalled the men who had rendered it 
illustrious, he made no mention of Hans Sachs, 
whose bronze monument now stands on the 
Spitalplatz, and in honor of whose nativity 
Nuremberg and all Germany have just held 
high festival. 








LADY JEUNE ON SOCIETY. 


Lesser Questions. By Lady Jeune. London: 
Remington. 1894. Pp, 291. 


Tuts book has met with a rather rude recep- 
tion from the ladies’ journals. No fault can 
be found with its style, which is lively and 
graceful. Perhaps from one so thoroughly 
acquainted with the mysteries of society 
more personal and piquant revelations were ex- 
pected. Perhaps, on the other hand, some of 
the avowals are too frank and some of the ad- 
vice is too plain. For the general reader, Lady 
Jeune has the advantage of combining the best 
opportunities for social observation which rank 
and fashion can give with more depth of cha- 
racter and seriousness of thought than in wo- 
men of rank and fashion are commonly found. 
She is a practical philanthropist, as well as 
what Disraeli called, with Oriental magnilo- 
quence, a ‘‘cynosure of the social empyrean”; 
and while half her book is given to the draw- 
ing-room and the dining-room, the otber half 
is given to the Haven and the hovel. We have 
had society novels of the ‘ Dodo’ type, and we 
have had socialist Ezekiels denouncing wealth. 
We are glad to have criticism, at once serious 
and sympathetic, of the doings and habits of 
the rich. It is high time that the rich should 
be made to think to what bourne they are be- 
ing led by the mad love of pleasure and raven- 
ous pursuit of the money by which their love of 
pleasure is to be fed. They are on a volcano, 
the rumblings of which are already heard, the 
tremblings already felt, though in the banquet- 
ing-room, in the ballroom, or at the gambling- 
table of the Stock Exchange they seem to be 
as little regarded as was the approach of Noah’s 
flood. One need uot be a socialist to feel the 
responsibilities and dangers of wealth, the 
shamefulness of a life of idle luxury, and the 
shocking inequalities of the human lot, or to 
understand the desire of levelling those inequa- 
lities to which the ostentation of luxurious opu- 
lence must give birth in the breast of the 
poor. 

Lady Jeune does not fail to rebuke the pre- 
vailing and ever-growing extravagance in 
dress. Where a woman formerly would have 
one dress of the best material, she now has a 
dozen of inferior material, cheaper, yet cost- 
ing much in the make-up. It is not uncom- 
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mon for people to wear four and five gowns in 
aday. A smart country house, Lady Jeune 
says, is the best place to see the grievous ex- 
tent to which this freak of luxury is carried. 
It used to be no sin to be seen twice during a 
visit in the same dress; now this would be 
death to reputation. Gowns must be changed: 
morning, walking, afternoon, evening—each 
has its separate apparel; and the tea-gown, the 
most recent invention, is the most gorgeous of 
all. The Empress Eugénie gave the impulse; 
her influence as a gaudy adventuress on so- 
ciety was not less noxious than her influence 
as a Spanish devotee on national policy. But 
our own Saratoga may perhaps bear a share 
of the blame, for the influence of the Ameri- 
can millionaire has begun to be felt in the 
fashions of Europe. The press, reporting 
dresses, stimulates the mania. Waiting-wo- 
men, instead of the neat and plain attire suit- 
able to their calling, learn miserably to ape 
the finery of the mistress. Dread of milliners’ 
billsis a bar to marriage. Worse than this— 


' “Surely, we must teel infinite pity for the 
outcast women of the world who sin because 
they must live, while there can be nothing but 
a feeling of horror for women who set their 
virtue so low as to make it the price of dresses 
which will ‘ cut out’ the toilettes of other wo- 
men; nor can we have any but a feeling of con- 
tempt for the men who, marrying on small 
means, suddenly find their whole entourage 
changed by the addition of horses and car- 
riages, French cooks, and all the modern luxu- 
ries of a fashionable ménage, and shut their 
eyes and regard the transformation with phi- 
losophical calmness. In all societies there are 
men and women low enough to accept such po- 
sitions; but in England thirty years ago such 
a thing would have been impossible, and no 
man or woman occupying it would have dared 
to appear in Society. * Autres temps, autres 
meeurs. With so many examples of the tole- 
rance of the world and the complaisance of 
husbands, we cannot wonder that some of the 
modern developments of Society have created 
a condition which respectable Euglish opinion 
considers a reproach and a danger to the coun- 
try.” 


Woman is in revolt against the tyranny of 
her mother, of her husband, of her chaperon ; 
against the tyranny of the conventional rules 
which excluded her from the professions, from 
the polls, from the platform, from the Legis- 
lature, from the smoking-room, from the crick- 
et-field. Yet she submits as slavishly as ever 
to the tyranny of Fashion. 


‘One of the most astounding instances of 
the tyranny of the goddess Fashion is the 
stanch way in which astyle is adopted, if it 
becomes established, irrespectively of its me- 
rits, artistic or other. Every woman, what- 
ever her size and shape, complexion or age, 
adopts it. How vividly we recall the figures 
of middle-aged women, largely developed, fat, 
with gowns so tight that the whole of their 
outlines were visible, when it was the fashion 
to wear gowns tied back behind ! Can we for- 
get the discomfort we underwent in the days 
when we wore bonnets higher than Papal 
crowns, when sitting up in a close carriage was 
an impossibility ? or the agony many under- 
went in the early days of high-heeled shoes ? 
or when, perched on one’s toes in an attitude 
at once unbecoming and painful, the effect of 
which was to destroy the shape of the foot, 
women not only walked but danced in those 
instruments of torture with a heroism worthy 
of a better cause—simply because it was the 
fashion ”” 


Lady Jeune looks forward with dread to the 
revival of crinoline, though she thinks it one 
degree better than trailing skirts, which acted 
asa mud-brush on the pavement and a iirt- 
trap in the house. Crinoline is ancient, dating, 
as Lady Jeune finds, from the days of Eliza- 
beth. In fact, most of these new fashions are 
revivals. The puffs which ladies are now wear- 
ing on their shoulders are seen in portraits of 
the time of Henry VIII. Inthe time of Richard 
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II. dresses were worn of different colors on the 
two sides of the person. This is about the 
only historical costume which has not reap- 
peared. But let it be remembered that hoops 
were less inconvenient in days when the court 
was not crowded by the flunkeyism of two hemi- 
spheres, and that trains were not mud-brushes 
when held up bya page. 

Upon the Revolt of Woman Lady Jeune looks 
with a kind and sympathizing yet sceptical 
eye. She thinks, in fact, that Nature did well 
in making two sexes, and that in the end she 
will have her own again. This is one of the 
passages which are likely to have given offence 
to some female critics: 


‘“Women much overrate the pleasure and 
delights of the one [political] career, and 
vastly underrate the solid and permanent hap- 
piness of the career which nature intended 
them to follow—the career from which, strug- 
gle as they may, they cannot escape. In the 
inexorable laws of nature there is ample 
security that things will right themselves. <A 
few years must show English women that they 
cannot burn the candle at both ends, and that 
the life of high pressure they are striving to fol- 
low must infallibly break them down. Women 
will gradually accept the stern fact that, first 
of all, they must be wives and mothers. Then 
they can be whatever their strength and 
leisure will allow. Women can have as much 
political and social influence as will satisfy the 
most insatiable ambition ; but they must be 
content to exercise it in their legitimate 
sphere, and not encroach on ground fitted only 
for stronger wills and rougher natures. . . . 
The history of the world ought to console the 
most restless and ambitious of her sex. She 
has but to remember that in all the great 
movements that have influenced mankind 
some woman has borne more than her share of 
the responsibility. Emancipate or make her- 
self as masculine as she will, she can never have 
more power than she already possesses.” 


The transformation which London society 
is undergoing is connected by Lady Jeune with 
the seclusion of the Queen. But the trans 
forming influence, plutocratic rather than 
democratic, which brings with it a domination 
of tasteless luxury and display, is in the main 
not traceable to anybody's act or default ; 
it is the dominant influence of the hour. Ow- 
ing to various causes, mainly to the decay of 
their estates, the old aristocracy and gentry 
of England are passing away, and giving 
place to the lords of money, the smell of which, 
in whatever way it may have been made, is 
now sweet. The listsof guests at Marlborough 
House and of the people visited by the Prince 
of Wales show this plainly enough, and it is 
doubtful whetber the Queen herself, were she 
on her social throne, would be able to contend 
against the tide. Plutocracy may in course of 
time become refined and pass out of its present 
phase, which is that of a Mincing Lane aristo- 
cracy decked with the trappings and armorial 
bearings of Vere de Vere. But the transition 
is ugly, as transitions are apt to be. 

Lighter papers are those on ‘** Dinners and 
Diners” and on *‘ Conversation.” Lady Jeune 
complains of the number of dishes and the 
wearisome length of dinner. She would limit 
the number of dishes to eight. We would limit 
it to half that number, and the party to ten at 
the outside. A dinner-party of thirty, at which 
you can talk only to your next neighbor, is no 
more a scene of social intercourse or enjoy- 
ment than a restaurant where a number of 
people eat in the same room. The late dinner 
of the present day is in reality a supper, what 
is called ** luncheon” being the real dinner ; and 
the sooner this great fact is recognized and the 
evening meal is reduced to the dimensions of a 
| supper, the better it will be for digestion and 
conversation. The French suppers before the 





Revolution were evidently very bright. As to 





the evening crush, or the crush in the afternoon 
which has usurped the place of the once plea- 
sant Afternoon Tea, it is not society but a social 
battue, a device for ‘‘ doing” an unwieldy ac- 
quaintance at one swoop—a bitter mockery of 
the name of hospitality. Kept standing for 
an hour in a heated room, jammed in a crowd, 
and talking against its buzz to people to whom 
you do not want to talk, about things for 
which you do not care, you feel indeed the 
truth of the saying that life would be pleasant 
enough if it were not for its pleasures 

Lady Jeune speaks as an expert when she 
lays down rules for conversation. Plain per- 
sons would be cheered by her remark that ‘‘an 
agreeable man, however ugly he may be, is al 
ways popular; and if we were to ask a woman 
whether she would be beautiful or agreeable, 
she would choose charm.” The woman, we 
suspect, would choose both Lady Jeune does 
not fail to appreciate the excellence of the 
listener as well as that of the talker. Listen 
ing isa brilliant gift. Perhaps the art of con- 
versation in its most popular form may be de- 
fined as the art of making other people think 
that they have said good things 

On one little point of social history we must 
venture to differ from Lady Jeune. She gives 
a list of the few English grandes dames who 
have tried to imitate the French seal 
Among them she mentions Lady Ashburton, 
and says of her, as of the rest, that her enfow- 
rage was very small, that her aristocratic pre 
judices were too strong to admit any one out 
the 


ved 


side the charmed circle, and that many of 
inost distinguished men of her time had li 
and died unknown toher. The Life of Carlyle 
shows that there was no such exclusive line; 


and he was by no means the only commoner 






who was an habi guest at The Grange 
In fact, aristox 
there. The truth is, that Lady Ashburton 


Was too much of a queen to care greatly 


rats were in the minority 


either for rank or for reputation. What she 





loved was to gather round her a circle of bril- 
liant talkers and whetstones for her own keen 
wit. For conversation everything at her court 
was ordered. Breakfast was at small round ta- 
bles, and everybody was expected to be there. 
The Grange, therefore, was a genuine salon, 
probably about the last of its kind. Its lady, 
however, was no mere French wit or president 
of acircle of wits. She was a noble woman, and 
her memory will be cherished as long as any 
of her circle live, not only as a hastess, but as 
a friend. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE. 


Edwin Booth: Recollections by his Daughter, 
Edwina Booth Grossmann, and Letters to 
Her and to his Friends. The Century Co, 

Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson, together 
with Some Account of bis Ancestry and of 
the Jefferson Family of Actors. By William 
Winter. Macmillan & Co 

Le Thédtre-Francais pendant la Rérolution, 
1789-1799. Par Henri Lumiére. Paris: Den- 
tu; New York: Dyrsen & Pfeiffer. 

Le Thédtre @ Hier; Etudes dramatiques, litté- 
raires et sociales. Par Hippolyte Parigot. 
Paris: Lecéne, Oudin & Cie.; New York: 
Dyrsen & Pfeiffer. 

It speaks well for the theatre of a country 

and of a century that it can breed men like 

Edwin Booth and Joseph Jefferson, who were 

both sons of actors, almost born on the stage, 

taking to it in youth and devoting themselves 
to it in maturity; who were both of them 





} highly gifted by nature and richly trained by 
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art, both at the peak and summit of their pro- 
fession, both simple and kindly gentlemen, 
courteous, modest, and sincere. Booth was, 
and Mr. Jefferson is, accepted as the most 
accomplished American actor of his time— 
the one in tragedy and the other in comedy; 
having this, too, in common, that they were 
men of high character, with a sweet spirituali- 
ty of nature which does not always—or even 
often, perhaps—accompany artistic achieve- 
ment. Mr. Jefferson had already revealed 
himself to us in his ‘ Autobiography,’ the 
only book about himself by an English speak- 
ing actor worthy of comparison with the in- 
comparable ‘ Apology for the Life of Colley 
Cibber.’ Now Mr. Booth’s only child publish- 
es letters which disclose to us characteristics 
of his known before to his intimate friends, no 
doubt, but not suspected by the public at large. 

Mrs. Grossmann’s volume opens with her 
own recollections of ber father as he appeared 
to her, set down simply and unpretentiously 
and with a captivating charm. Then follows 
a selection from the many letters be wrote to 
her and to certain of his friends. It is disap- 
pointing not to tind this larger than it is; but 
it may be that Booth's correspondence with 
the late Jervis McEntee, for example, with 
Mr. Aldrich, and with Mr. Hutton, is reserved 
for a later volume, along with (let us hope) 
the notes written for Mr. Furness’s Variorum 
Edition of Shakspere and the two illumina- 
tive papers, brief little essays full of insight 
and appreciation, which Booth wrote upon 
his father and upon Edmund Kean for Messrs, 
Mattbews and Hutton’s series on the ‘Ac 
tors avd Actresses of Great Britain and 
the United States.’ The letters bere given 
have been well selected on the whole. They 
serve to reveal the playfulness and the humor 
which were among Booth’s most marked cha- 
racteristics, and also the deep spirituality 
which was the strong core of hischaracter. In 
these pages we have shown to us truthfully 
Edwin Booth the man. 

Edwin Booth the actor had been set before 
us already more than once, last of all by Mr. 
William Winter; and Mr. Winter has now ex- 
panded to equal size with his book about Booth 
the beok about the Jeffersons which he contri- 
buted fourteen years ago to Mr. Hutton’'s 
‘‘American Actor Series,” and which was then 
reviewed at length in these columns. Mr. 
Winter has revised the biography and brought 
it down to date; he has added special chapters 
on the comedian’s performances of Bob Acres 
and of Dr. Pangloss; be has worked in also ac- 
counts of certain of Mr. Jefferson's contempo- 
taries, e. g., William Warren, E. A. Sothern, 
John T. Raymond, Laura Keene, Mark Smith, 
George Holland; and he has included further- 
more an essay on “Stage Art,” a perusal of 
which may be recommended to all who wish to 
understand the distinction between literature 
and the drama, and who wish to see how it is 
and why it is that the drama can exist and 
serve its own purpose with little or no aid 
from literature. It is to be noted with high 
approval that Mr. Winter’s book not only bas 
a good index, but is also enriched with what 
ought to be an indispensable adjunct of every 
histrionic biography—a full list of all the 
parts the actor bas sustained, 

Among the institutions of the ancien régime 
in France the French Academy and the Comé- 
die- Francaise have together survived the Re. 
volution. That the great theatrical organiza- 
tion managed to live through the turmoil of 
98 is little more than a lucky accident, for the 
house was divided against itself, and Talma 
the republican led a rebellion inside the walls 
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of the Théatre-Francais. This exciting period 
of theatrical history has been treated more 
than once already, but by no one so fully as 
by M. Henri Lumiére in the book before us; 
perhaps M. Lumiére is even a little too profuse 
and minute. His book is enriched by many in- 
teresting letters of Talma’s, hitherto unpub- 
lished; and it helps to make clearer to us one 
of the most important figures of the French 
theatre, for Talma shares with Rachel the 
honor of being at the head of the serious ac- 
tors of France in this nineteenth century. 
The book is dedicated to M. Jules Claretie, 
member of the French Academy and admi 
nistrator of the Comédie-Francaise, who kind- 
ly contributes a rather perfunctory letter of 
approval, priuted as a preface. « 

M. Parigot is already known to students of 
the modern French drama as the author of a 
biographical sketch of the late Emile Augier. 
He appears now with a volume of essays which 
proves him to be one of the best-equipped and 
most acute of French dramatic critics. It is 
not quite fair, perhaps, to speak of ‘ Le Théa- 
tre @ Hier’ as though it were a collection of 
essays, for itis really a book having an obvious 
unity of purpose. M. Parigot sees that a period 
of the French drama is about to close, and he 
considers in turn, contrasting one with the 
other, the chief dramatists of that period— 
Augier and Labiche, M. Dumas fi/s, M. Pail- 
leron, MM. Meilhac and Halévy, M. Sardou, 
and M. Henri Becque. Of these the only one 
unknown or little known to the American 
playgoing public is M. Becque, who thinks 
himself, and is proclaimed by his friends, the 
leader of a new school of dramatists. Proba- 
bly he was very disagreeably surprised when 
M. Pariget classed him as a ‘‘ back number.” 
What is worse, M. Parigot not only makes this 
classification, but, in his criticism of M. 
Becque’s work, proves its justice. It is plea- 
sant to see that his tone towards Scribe is not 
as intolerant as is now customary in Paris. 
Scribe was one of the great masters of drama- 
turgy, to be studied devoutly by all who want 
to understand the art of the stage. His formu- 
las are not final, of course—no formulas are ; 
they were first mastered and then simplified 
by M. Alexandre Dumas /fi/s, and Ibsev in turn 
took the formula of the younger Dumas and 
simplified it still further, while keeping its 
strength. To the writers here in America 
who have been telling us the last few weeks 
how very great a dramatist M. Sardou is, a 
reading may be recommended of M. Parigot’s 
study of the author of the “ Pattes de Mouche,” 
in which full justice is done to his merits, while 
his demerits are set down also in due propor- 
tion. 


Modern Scientific Whist. By C. D. P. Hamil- 

ton. New York: Brentano's. 184. 
THIs is a volume of 600 pages, the largest and 
incomparably the most thorough of all treatises 
on its subject. Our readers need not be in- 
formed that the invention in 1888 of the 
** American leads” has elevated whist to a new 
position and dignity. Astrong light is thrown 
upon the mathematical (if a little dry) quality 
of the American mind by the great access of 
popularity of the game that resulted from 
those improvements, although they imparted 
to ita severer character than it had had be- 
fore. Formerly good players were to be met 
with in only half a dozen clubs in all the land; 
now they swarm. 

The analysis of the play of the Third Hand 
occupies no less than eighty of Mr. Hamilton's 
pages. The iJlustrative examples are of a very 





high order of excellence. We will quote one 
specimen, although it must be without the dia- 
gram given in the book, and without the lucid 
explanation of the principles it involves. But 
the reader should take the cards and look at 
this. The players A, C, B, D sit in this order 
of play. A holds: Spades, K, 9, 8; Hearts, 5; 
Diamonds, 8. C holds: Spades 4; Hearts, K, 
X; Clubs (which are trumps), X, 6. B holds: 
Spades, X, 5; Hearts, 9; Clubs, J, 7. D holds: 
Spades, 7, 3, 2; Diamonds, 5; Clubs, 9. Two 
rounds of trumps (Clubs) are supposed to have 
been played; and it has been made apparent 
that C and B each hold two more, and that B 
probably has a tenace over C. C is known to 
have the best Hearts. A knows that D holds 
the 50f Diamonds. A has the lead. Here is 
the play: 

ist Trick—Spades K, 4, X, 2. 

2d Trick—Diamonds 8; Hearts X; Spades 5; 
Diamonds 5. 

3d Trick—Spades 8; Clubs X, J; Spades 5. 

4th Trick—Clubs 7, 9; Hearts 5; Clubs 6. 
This is fine whist. 

It could not but be that a few of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s propositions are open to dispute. He is 
among those who are least favorable to play- 
ing for cross-ruffs, He says it is ‘‘ cheap whist.” 
So much the better: there is nothing so elegant 
as economy. He says: ‘It is never right to 
play a false card.” This refers apparently to 
some standard of right aud wrong too lofty to 
consider wiuuings. He says further: 

“*The vast majority of American whist-play- 
ers play whist purely for the intellectual plea- 
sure it affords--there is no other incentive. 
With such players the mere making of tricks 
is a secondary object, and to either make or 
lose a trick through deception is equally un- 
satisfactory. If the right to play false is re- 
cognized, there is then no limit to its pernicious 
and disintegrating practice.” 

This comes perilously near to silly pedantry. 
Of course we play for pleasure, and trying to 
make tricks is secondary to that pleasure; but 
there would be no pleasure in it if we had to 
have a schoolmaster put over us to make us 
play exactly as he likes, whether his way be 
conducive to winning or not. People who are 
too virtuous to wish to succeed by the aid of a 
ruse. even ina game, are (thank Goodness!) not 
long for this world. How such people can be so 
truculent as to wish to conquer their opponents 
at all puzzles us. It may be remarked that 
the whole practice of modern whist is a deve- 
lopment of the Blue Peter, which was original- 
ly a sharper’s cheating device. Our national 
horror for everything like deception and guile 
is wellshown in our childlike game of poker. 

As whist is largely an art of expressing one’s 
self, we should expect to find whist-players 
fastidiously precise in their style of writing. 
If it be so, it cannot be proved from this book. 
Too many sentences are arranged like this : 
* You must always recollect, when planning 
any finesse, that if your finesse loses, the im- 
mediate loss is nearly always modified, provid- 
ed, of course, that your finesse was justifiable, 
or turned into a gain in after-play.” Or this : 
‘Tn the last stages of the hand you are some- 
times put to discard, holding a winning card 
of two plain suits, the opponent holding a 
losing card in one of them, but uncertain 
which.” Or this: ‘‘ Suppose partner opens the 
hand, with knave of trumps; you have not 
one; your discard is from your weakest suit, 
but it may happen that it is injudicious to do 
so, owing to the unusual character of your 
hand.” Injudicious to suppose partner so opens 
the hand, or injudicious so to open it ? 

Notwithstanding the bulk of the volume, we 
find nothing in it we should be willing to 
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spare, except four pages of maxims written in 
the style of morals to German fables, a style 
abominable in itself and absurd as applied to 
whist. On the other hand, there are several 
omissions we should be glad to have supplied 
in appendices to a new edition. Firstly, we 
think the work would hold its ground longer 
if it contained a discussion from the point of 
view of a wicked whist-player of the ques- 
tions of cross-ruffs and false cards. Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s loathing of deception is so great that we 
fear we can hardly hope for a quite accurate 
statement of the case from his pen. Such 
strong feelings are not favorable to scientific 
truth. We should also like some instructions 
how to play with an old-fashioned partner 
against two modern opponents; and in these, 
too, we demand a real low, sordid, trick. taking 
spirit--the moral tone of a man who would not 
stickle at playing blind-man’s buff itself. We 
should also like chapters on dummy, single and 
double. Finally, an extensive collection of cal 
culations of chances would beinstructive. Ham 
ilton’s ‘Modern Scientific Whist’ must for a 
long time be the leading treatise, and conse 
quently all whist players must desire that it 
should be complete. 


The Egyptian Book of the Dead: The Most 
Ancient and the Most [mportant of the Ex- 
tant Religious Texts of Ancient Egypt. 
Edited, with introduction, a complete 
translation, and various chapters on its 
History, Symbolisin, etc., ete., by Charles 
Hi. S. Davis, M.D., Ph.D. With 9 plates, 
reproduced in facsimile from the Turin 
Papyrus and the Louvre Papyrus. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1St4. 4to, pp. 1S6, 

Tue ‘Book of the Dead,’ as the ** Egyptian 

Bible” is known, is a most important work so 

far as the Egyptian religion is concerned, but, 

as a whole, it is by no means the ‘most ap 
cient” of Egyptian religious writings. The 
texts contained in some of the pyramids are 
far earlier in authentic form, and the only 
proof of priority in favor of some of the 
chapters of the ‘ Book of the Dead’ is contain- 
ed in the claims which they make specifically 
in their own behalf. As an organic whole, 
with comparatively uniform contents and a 
generally recognized sequence of chapters, the 
book is not very ancient as Egyptian history 
is counted, being as recent as the Saite dynas- 
ty, say 650 B.c. Certain sections are undeni 
ably very ancient, but most are of quite uncer- 
tain date. Of the method of growth we are 
distressingly ignorant, and for the most part 
hints as to which sections are oldest come inci 
dentally from the comments and glosses of 
later writers. In the collection as it appears 
at various times and even in what may be call 
ed its codified form in the twenty-sixth dynas 
ty, there is an utter lack of any logical or 
chronological succession or progression in the 
chapters. <A classification based upon the pre- 
sent sequence of the sections is palpably ab- 
surd, as even an examination of Dr. Davis's 
pages shows. Champvllion tried it long ago 
with no better success. Early copies varied 
as to contents as well as order, and, though 
supposed to be of great sanctity, the text was 
exposed to corruption at the hands of ignorant 
scribes and careless copy ists, as well as at those 
of fantastic commentators. The result is a 
jumble of variant readings which have deter- 
red all but the boldest from attempting a trans- 
lation. Egyptian textual criticism is in its ve 
riest infancy, and the colossal work of Naville, 
under the auspices of the Berlin Academy, has 
only laid the. foundatioa for work in this line. 
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The translation by Renouf, now appearing in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Bibheal Ar 
cheology, will be undoubtedly the best since 
that of Sharpe in Bunsen’s fifth volume, but 
that it will be entirely satisfactory is beyond 
the bounds of expectation. The work of the 
translator is beset not only by textual difficul- 
ties, but by those incident toa multitude of 
mythological references to which there are only 
a fewscattered clues. The single words may be 
plain enough, but the sense is exceedingly ob 
scure, 

To the solution of any of these difliculties, 
textual or mythological, the present work, 
which is to all intents and purposes itself a 
compilation, offers no new aids. In fact, the 
author does not seem aware of the extent of 
the mythological difficulties, for he scarcely 
mentions them and does not explain their na 
ture and compass. Nevertheless. to those per 
sons Who desire to get light on the principal 
figures of the Egyptian pantheon and upon 
some of the best known features — perhaps the 
commonplaces—of the Egyptian religion, this 
book will be welcome. Dr. Davis bas read ex 
tensively, to judge by his footnotes and refer- 
ences, and has succeeded in getting together 
a large amount of matter which is generally 
accurate and more or less pertinent to the 
subject We have failed, however, to tind 
evidences of very rigid criticism upon hés 
sources, and of course none upon the original 
sources of all authentic information in this 
tield, 

The translation of the *‘ Book of the Dead’ 
contained in the present volume is a literal 
rendering of Pierret’s French version. From 
it, however, Dr. Davis has omitted Pierret’s 
annotations, and in so doing be bas not par- 
ticularly helped matters. There is the less rea 
son for this omission because there was suflicient 
opportunity to incorporate this matter in foot- 
notes without cumbering the pages unduly. 
In passing, it may be remarked that even the 
uninitiated can note the uncertain state of the 
original text as it is reflected in the divergence 
between this version and that of Renouf; they 
appear to differ more than they agree. Of 
course a part of this divergence is due to the 
translators, but the differences of the text are 
responsible for the more striking variations 
There are also two facsimile hieratic and 
hieroglyphic texts added iu the ninety nine 
pages of plates. One was taken originally by 
De Rougé from a Louvre papyrus, and the 
other is a reproduction of the plates in Lep- 
sius’s ‘ Todtenbuch. The former is so much 
reduced in size as to be useless except so far as 
the vignettes are concerned, and the latter, 
while perfectly legible, suffers from a difti- 
culty incident to photographic methods of re 
production. Those familiar with Egyptian 
papyri know that it was customary to indicate 
in red all chapter-headings and the beginnings 
of sections which correspoad in general to our 
paragraphs. These are of great assistance in 
the reading, though of course not essential. 
In order to photograph the pages of Lepsius's 
work with good result, Dr. Davis has simply 
inked the red characters in black and so re 
produced the whole in solid color. Otherwise 
the text is true to the original. It isa pity, 
however, that some means, stich as underscor 
ing, had not been devised to atone for what is 
a distinct blemish. Even the fainter color 
which the photograph of the red portions 
would have shown would bave been better 
na total obscuration of all distinctions 
k is necessarily large and cumber- 


some, but the printer's work has been well 
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Poteries. Par Edouard Garnier, Conserva 
teur du Musée et des Collections A la Mana- 


facture Nationale de Sevres Bibliotheque 
Internationale de f Art: Guide dua Collee 
tionneur.] Pafis: Librairie de f Art. Pp 


sili, 260; 20 plates in color of decorative 

details and 14) marks printed with the text 
THE newest books are the best in all these 
matters of investigation and comparisow, pro 
vided always that the new books are not mere 
compilations from the writings of others 
Books only ten or twelve years old may mis 
lead one, because not containing the result of 
the latest discoveries, as badly in ceramics as 
in Greek archwology What becomes of you 


as an authority if you talk nowadays of the 


faience TOiron It is nearly @s bad as if you 
called it the faience Henri | mad yet 
seems ouly vesterday that M. Benjamin Fillon 


set forth his proots of the existence of the | 
vate pottery at Giron or Ovron ta the Depart 
ment of Deux Sevres. Now we know, since 


Mr. Bonuaffe published the results of his rm 





searches, and especially since f exhaustive 
essay contained in the huge catalogue of the 
Spitzer collection, that that ware was made at 
the village of St-Pou rT Charente 
luférieure. It is a pleasure to see that M 
Garpbier is quite clear as to the correctness of 


Fillon’s discovery that there was a sixteent! 
eentury falrigue at Ohron It i only as to 
the famous fifty-three pieces that he was 
wrong 

This book is new, and, but for the vexatious 
custom of omitting the 
Isus, It consists of a dictionary of names of 
Wares, geographical and other, and names of 
potters when those serve as names of wares; 


and associated with these are a few technical 


terms of assumed primary importance. T 
introduction is an excellent encyelopeedic a 
count of processes and of the general history 
of the industry and of the art. The whole ts 


limited, however, to the earthenwares of Eu 
rope, excluding porcelains and Oriental wares 
of all sorts and also the productions of the 
nineteenth century. It is excellent for refer 
ence as to Palissy and Wedgwood, Rouen and 


Urbino, as to the stonewares of Nurember 


and Cologne, and as to English faience 





Perhaps its greatest service to Americans will 
be in the excellent account of the French deco 
rative enamelled pottery of the eighteenth 
lle. Mar- 
s: but 
the Italian majolicas are well handled also, 


ceutury, Rouen, Nevers, Moustiers, L 








seilles, Montpellier, and their congen: 


and the description of English wares is more 
technically accurate and more truly descrip 
tive than thatin any of the popular han ibooks 
which are generally in use. The colored illus- 
trations are confined to full-sized bouquets and 
borders, the author rightly concluding that 
these may be useful for identification, whereas 
small-scale pictures of whole pieces are mere 
rnaments to a book 

Blunders are to be noted, often caused by 
that curious iodifference to proof-reading 
which iscommon to French and German books, 
and which goes to make them as cheap as they 
are, no doubt. Some of the blunders are not 
the printer's fault, however, Of ‘* Barbmans,” 
we are told that ‘they call so in Germany the 
brown stonewares which bear on the front of 
the neck a mask with a long beard”; and this 
word bar?imans is used in the same sense in 
two other places. No doubt Bartmann, plu- 
ral Bartmdnner, is the word meant, as this is 
stall the German name for what is called in 
English a Bellarmine or Graybeard. In most 
instances, however, M. Garnier gets his most 
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complicated foreign names right, and he has 
given us a useful book, 





Architect, Owner, and Builder before the 
Law, By T. M. Clark, Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Macmillan & 
Co, 1894, 


THE modern relation of architect and client is 
a new one, and practically almost undefined 
by thelaw. The architect’s profession is itself 
virtually new, so much have his functions and 
responsibilities increased within a generation 
or two, at least in the United States; and the 
public, represented by the average client, does 
not know where to place him, between the con- 
fidential servant and the purely professional 
adviser, or what duties and rights to assign 
him. Statute, which has been busy in behalf 
of the workman, has done nothing for or 
against the architect, or next to nothing, and 
the law of his profession is left to crystallize out 
of such usage as grows up in his daily business, 
checked by such principles and maxims of law 
as are found by the courts to be applicable to 
his new relations. The public is slow, and the 
courts slower still, to recognize a usage which 
arises for the most part without public obser- 
vation, and to which the architects themselves 
are of necessity the chief witnesses. The 
average client employs an architect only once 
or twice in his life; therefore, their relation is 
always new to him; the courts shrink from the 
difficulty, perhaps from the risk, of declaring 
law which is to them obscure or inchoate; and 
the judges, if a litigated case can be made to 
turn on some minor and easily established 
point, too often evade the important question 
that is presented, and dismiss the case on some 
technical issue, which leaves nothing estab- 
lished for future cases. The general knowledge 
and legal recognition of what determines the 
law of architectural practice, then, lag far be- 
hind the working usage by which the practice 
is regulated, and it is not strange that the 
architect’s way is beset with disputes. 

In view of such disputes it is important that 
the scattered decisions of the courts, which al- 
ready include a great number of cases touch- 
ing the architect’s professional relations, should 
be got together and the decisions collated. 
This valuable service Mr. Clark has under- 
taken; and, though he is not a lawyer but an 
architect, he has performed it with much 
research, acuteness, and clearness of state- 
ment. He has examined and cited several 
hundreds of cases, involving a great variety 
of points in the threefold relations of architect 
and owner, architect and builder, and builder 
and owner, and has made a valuable collection 
of material that till now was scattered through 
two or three hundred divided reports, analyz- 
ing it with more skill than is common in such 
manuals. It was not to be expected that a 
layman should have so wide a view of the 
principles involved in these cases as a lawyer, 
or see so broadly the bearings of the decisions 
of the courts. The book will not be a substi- 
tute for legal consultation in legal disputes, 
and this was probably not its purpose; but it 
should be of much value in informing archi- 
tects, clients, and builders of their reciprocal 
rights and obligations, and in foreshadowing 
the result of litigation in many cases. For 
this important: use there is nothing to take its 
place. It issurprising that any layman should 
have had courage to undertake so difficult and 
80 technical a piece of legal work; it is more 
surprising that he should have succeeded so 
well as Mr. Clark has succeeded, 





John MacGregor (‘Rob Roy”). By Edwin 
Hodder. With portrait and illustrations. 
London: Hodder Brothers, 1894. 8vo, pp. 
xiv, 458. 

JoHn MacGrecor, the famous ‘‘Rob Roy” 

canoeist, has been unfortunate in his biogra- 

pher. A rarely interesting, many-sided man, 
with an exuberant humor which found vent in 

Punch, intense religious convictions making 

him a street preacher and a writer for the 

Record, a crack shot, good mountaineer, ex- 

pert boatman, a popular lecturer, an authority 

in some departments of law and science, a man 
who did heartily and well everything that he 
undertook—one can hardly imagine a better 
subject for an attractive and suggestive bio- 
graphy. But Mr. Hodder has pitchforked, as 
it were, a great quantity of material together, 
much of it good, some utterly trivial or out of 
place ; and the result is a bulky volume which 
in parts is almost unreadable. We say this, 
not from any lack of sympathy with Mr. Mac- 

Gregor’s religious opinions or the causes to 

which he gave his life, but with simple regret 

that such an opportunity for a stimulating 

book should have been lost. * 

‘*Rob Roy” was the son of an army officer, 
and, when an infant five weeks old, was res- 
cued, with his parents, from the Kent East 
Indiaman, which was burned in the Bay of 
Biscay in 1825. He graduated from Cam- 
bridge with honors, and became a barrister, 
living in chambers until his marriage in 1873. 
The law, however, received little of his atten- 
tion, as he gave himself almost exclusively to 
philanthropic and religious work. At one time 
he enumerates in his diary more than fifteen 
causes which demanded his ‘best attention.’ 
He threw himself enthusiastically into the 
Volunteer movement, and gave that up to in- 
dulge his passion for canoeing. On his return 
from his memorable trip to the East, he devoted 
himself to lecturing, and made £10,000, which 
he gave away in charity. .His last public work 
was in connection with the London School 
Board, of which he was an original member. 
In addition to all this, he was a constant con- 
tributor to religious periodicals and the daily 
press, and, in addition to the accounts of his 
canoe voyages, wrote several scientific treatises 
and law-books. These multifarious occupa- 
tions naturally brought him into contact with 
the most famous Englishmen of his day. He 
records a characteristically long list of sub- 
jects on which he conversed with Mr. Glad- 
stone. Dickens sought his acquaintance, and 
was introduced by him to a ‘‘ splendid specimen 
of the London Street Arab,” who eventually 
became one of the novelist’s characters. He 
meets ‘‘a Mr. Stanley,” the special correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald, and gives him 
a letter to Dr. Livingstone, whose first book he 
helped to illustrate. Tennyson altered one of 
his poems at his suggestion. Huxley and Tyn- 
dall were his firm friends. The last years 
of a life of most exuberant health and spirits 
were clouded by sickness. MacGregor died on 
the 16th of July, 1891. 

The book is an excellent specimen of typo- 
graphy, and is illustrated with a fine etched 
portrait and numerous reproductions of Mr. 
MacGregor’s sketches. Some of these are 
chosen with as little discretion as many of the 
extracts from his diary. 





Among the Tibetans. By Isabella Bird Bishop. 
With illustrations by Edward Wymper. F. 
H. Revell Co. 8vo, pp. 159. 

THIs is an entertaining account of a journey 

to Ladakh or Lesser Tibet, a Himalayan State 











tributary to Kashmir. Though it has been 
apparently too hastily put together to add 
much to Mrs. Bishop’s reputation as a wri- 
ter, it shows her at her best as an abso- 
lutely fearless traveller. Few men would dare 
to face the perils and hardships of the moun- 
tain-passes, where the narrow path is hung at 
times on scaffolds over frightful abysses; of 
the fierce winds, the lJadug or pass-poison, the 
blistering heat by day, the freezing cold by 
night, and, more dangerous still, the fords 
through the ice-cold mountain torrents. Fatal 
accidents in these are very common, and Mrs. 
Bishop was severely injured, barely escaping 
with her life, in crossing the Shayok. The 
mere incidents of the journey, however, re- 
ceive comparatively little attention, and the 
greater part of the book is taken up with an 
account of the country and its inhabitants. 
Considerable space is naturally given to a de- 
scription of their religious customs, their 
monasteries, temples, and prayer-wheels. The 
domestic life of the Tibetans, ‘the simplest 
and kindliest people on earth,” is less fully 
treated. Mrs. Bishop pronounces the prevail- 
ing system of polyandry, which has been 
adopted partly on economic grounds to re- 
strain the increase of population, ‘“‘ the most 
formidable obstacle in the way of the recep- 
tion of Christianity by the Tibetans.” The 
chief opposition to giving it up proceeds from 
the women, who dread becoming widows. 
‘A woman said to me, ‘If I had only one 
husband, and he died, I should be a widow; if 
I have two or three, I am never a widow ! 
The word ‘ widow’ is with them a term of re- 
proach, and is applied abusively to animals 
and men.” A high tribute is paid to the Mora- 
vian missionaries in Ladakh who, in the 
course of forty years’ faithful service, have 
won the confidence and affection of the people 
in a remarkable degree. Yet, judged merely 
from the number of converts made, their work 
must be regarded as unsuccessful. If the 
abbot of one of the monasteries is to be be- 
lieved, it has tended even to the resurrection 
of Buddhism in some places. ‘‘ When you 
came here,” he said, ‘‘ people were quite in- 
different about their religion; but since it has 
been attacked they have become zealous, and 
now they know.” 

Mrs. Bishop describes very graphically her 
travelling companions, among the most inte- 
resting of whom were her horse Gyalpo, and 
her escort, an Afghan swashbuckler. She 
gives the following recipe for making tea in 
Tibet: ‘‘For six persons. Boil a teacupful of 
tea in three pints of water for ten minutes 
with a heaped dessert-spoonful of soda. Put 
the infusion into the churn with one pound of 
butter and asmall tablespoonful of salt. Churn 
until as thick as cream.” The older the but- 
ter, the more enhanced is its value. ‘‘I saw 
skins of it forty, fifty, and even sixty years 
old, which were very highly prized, and would 
only be opened at some special family festival 
or funeral.” The illustrations, though poorly 
executed, are many of them interesting as 
showing the remarkable architecture of the 
temples and dwellings of this singular people. 





German Society at the Close of the Middle 
Ages. By E. Belfort Bax. London: Sonnen- 
schein; New York: Macmillan. 1894. 


Mr. ERNEST BELFORT BAX is well known as a 
ready writer upon socialistic matters. He 
knows many things and he hesitates at nothing. 
He will reconstruct you the whole course of 
human history from the point of view of how 
it would have been if it had been written by a 
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socialist, or he will make you over the present 
world as it would be if such little obstacles as 
monogamy were once happily out of the way. 

Naturally, when such a man comes down to 
the plain trade of writing history himself, he 
does so freed from many limitations which 
cramp the less unfettered spirits of ordinary 
historians. His subject this time is a most at- 
tractive one. German society in the early 
Reformation period is a complex organism, 
full of violent contradictions, moved by no 
simple impulses, not to be brought under any 
handy rubrics of the schools. To write about 
it intelligently would require a profound ac- 
quaintance with very many phases of human 
activity and a very special knowledge of an 
extremely troublesome material. A less light- 
hearted person would shrink from the task. 
Not so Mr. Bax. He gathers together a quan- 
tity of anecdotes, sets them neatly under 
eight well-chosen headings, and strings them 
upon a very slender thread of comment. There 
is a flippancy of tone, a kind of cocksureness 
in opinions, and a contemptuous way of refer- 
ring to all ‘‘ bigots,” which reminds one of the 
saying that ‘‘the toleration of intolerance is 
the most difficult attitude for a bigoted radi- 
eal.” Mr. Bax has made good use of the ge- 
nial Janssen, and has adopted not a little of 
his attractive way of ‘‘letting the facts tell 
the story.” The only questions are, ‘‘ What 
facts ?” and “ What story shall they be made to 
tell?” 

This method may be used, as it was by Jans- 
sen, with great effect when the scale is large 
enough to make the facts collected bear heavily 
towards some one point of controversy. In 
the present case there is not room enough for 
the method to work. Each chapter leaves the 
impression of having been built up about some 
separate incident which occupies the greater 
part of it, but which does not bear on any 
well-defined result. The whole effect is serappy 
and unsatisfying, and one closes the volume in 
wonder why either author or publisher should 
have thought it worth while to spend such ele- 
gance of paper, type, and margin upon such 
very meagre contents. 





The Vermont Settlersand the New York Specu- 
lators. By R. C. Benton. Minneapolis : 
Housekeeper Press. 1894. ' 

AGRICULTURAL settlements in Vermont date 

from 1761. Within four years thereafter at 

least five hundred families were there, planted 
in more than a score of scattered hamlets or 

isolated log houses. Each settler had started a 

farm, cleared land with an average of twenty 

days’ labor on each acre, and built him a dwell- 
ing. The largest clearing amounted to one 
hundred and twenty acres. At this point 
there were also a barn, sawmill, and potashery. 

Crops and cattle, grist-mills, schools, church 

and minister were not unknown. Four years 

of intelligent effort had already made the wil- 
derness blossom. 

These settlers held their lands by grants from 
the Governor of New Hampshire, bearing the 
King’s seal, and his declaration that they 
‘shall be good and effectual in law against us, 
our heirs and successors.” They had paid the 
Governor for their grants. But in 1765 there 
came a proclamation from New York authori- 
ties that the King through his council had de- 
clared ‘‘ Connecticut River to be the boundary 
between New York and New Hampshire.” 
The farmers, though New Englanders at 
heart, were not at first disquieted. They un- 
derstood the King’s words to be prospective, 


not retrospective—that is, meaning ‘“‘to be 


henceforth,” and not to have always been. 
That such was their real significance, that the 
King’s words were legislative and not judicial, 
Mr. Benton has conclusively shown at great 
length. Some of the settlers had come from 
townships granted by Massachusetts, but which 
in 1744 had been adjudged to be the territory 
of New Hampshire Those grants bad not be- 
come invalid by the change of jurisdiction. 
Accordingly it did not seem to the settlers pos- 
sible that their rights of property could be im- 
paired by the political transfer. 

On the other hand, the Governor of New 
York proclaimed New Hampshire titles worth- 
less, demanded ten times or more what they 
had originally cost for new ones, declared 
all improvements of four laborious years for- 
feited, and undertook to evict every dweller 
in the infant State. Thus began a con- 
flict which for a quarter of a century was 
irrepressible. Speculators bought New York 
grants of those farms that were most im- 
proved, sure of enormous profit in cases of 
ejectment. Both parties appealed to England, 
and neither came back satisfied. Decisions 
there favored the Green Mountain Boys, but 
the English mandates were disregarded by 
Tories who ruled in New York and knew that, 
thanks to their political loyalty, infractions of 
law would be winked at. New Hampshire, 
which had no hope of further gain from her 
grantees, left them to fight their own battles. 
They fought them well. Equity was so clearly 
on their side that the public opinion even of 
New York was also there—outside of speculat- 
ors and their underlings, ‘‘constrained things 
whose hearts were absent.” Hence it came to 
pass that the Empire State did not crush her 
pigmy antagonist. No matter though 
posse comitatus was a regiment, it always 
turned back from the frontier discomfited. 
The violence of New York at last forced the 
Hampshire Grants men to declare their inde- 
pendence, and to maintain it till they were 
welcomed into the bosom of the Union as a 
State. The success of Vermont while contend 
ing against desperate odds has cheered more 
than one forlorn hope, while pioneering a mi- 
nority of right against might, who would have 
folded their arms in despair but for Vermont 
convictions that ‘‘one plus God makes a ma- 
jority.” 

The case of Vermont in its legal aspects has 
never been better pleaded than by Mr. Benton, 
who has a filial joy in so doing. Whoever shall 
contend with him will meet a foeman worthy 
of his steel. Like many other sons of the Green 
Mountains, though wandering far away. he 
“drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” 
He is proud to proclaim (p. 169) that Vermont, 
in 1785, was the first State to pass a betterment 
act, giving in case of eviction to the man dis- 
possessed pay for his improvements—an act co- 


her 


pied in every new State that has since grown up, 
and which England, after more than a hundred 
years, has not yet quite learned to formulate 
The betterment act—the name as well as the 
gestation. In 
one act the word was defined as ‘the value of 
what estate is made better by improve. 
ments.” Dr. Murray, aiming in the ‘ New Dic- 
tionary * to show the earliest use of words, found 
no citation for betterment earlier than 1809. 
Here is one twenty-four years before, which he 
will gladly read (Records of Vermont Governor 
iii., p. 1,178). If a pos- 
sessor is evicted, the jury is to award him ‘“‘the 


thing—was born after years of 


an 


and Council, vol 
just value of buildings and other befterments 
made by him Mr. Benton, while claiming 
that betterment legislation originated in Ver- 
mont, does not mention that the word in its 








legal sense as well as the thing was a Green 
Mountain creation. This fact needs to be re 
affirmed because it has been recently denied 
by those who should not be ill-informed. We 
read in Notes and Queries of Aug. WU (Ss. vi., 
p. 144: “An American General and M. C 

Gen. Viele, appeared before a committee of 
the House of Lords, and testitied that ‘ better 
ment’ was not an American word, but that 
‘benefit’ was the word there used. ‘ We were 
all under the impression that the word was of 
transatlantic origin,’ remarked the Marquis of 
Salisbury 
ed the general; ‘the word is not 


‘Then you were all wrong,’ answer 
to be found in 
America,’ 
The plain tale of truth is this: The Ver 
mont act of June, 1785, was to secure to dis 
squatters pper 
tunity of recovering their betterments The 
sense in which the word is here used was sug 


the English language current in 
etc. 


possessed landholders ‘an 


gested by a phrase in the provisional act of 
1781, which, aiming at the same result, spoke 
of ascertaining ‘‘ how much an estate had been 


made better settled 


14. 


probable 


by a possessor’s having 
Slade, Vt 

This derivation 
that betterments 


thereon” 
40 


than 


State Papers, py 
sees more 


Was translated from 


meliorationes in the civil law, which was un 


known to the woodsmen. Mr. Benton inci 
dentally remarks that the word is now cur 
rent in Vermont use. To the same purpose 
Chief Justice Lyon, who not one vear ago re 
tired from the Supreme bench in Wisconsin, 
speaks of a party seeking the benefit of a cer 
tain act “‘commonly designated the Better 
ment law” (Wis. Reports, vol. lxix., p. i 


It bas appeared needful to adduce these Ame 
rican authorities because, while Dr. Murray 
credits the above usage of betterment to the 
United States, his citations are altogether 


authors. and those als 


from British 
from the earliest 


very far 


American 


specimens 


The S} here of the State or, The 
Body Politic With special consideration 
of certain present problems. By Frank Sar- 
gent Hoffman, A.M. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
184 


People as a 


Mr. HorrMan’s little treatise consists chiefly of 
lectures delivered to 
College, and is not advanced 
students in political but. for ‘‘the 
average intelligent beginner.” It is half ab- 
stract speculation and half practical examina- 
tion of current questions, such as those relating 
tothe government of cities, the treatment of 
criminals, and the relation of the Church to 
the State. With most of the conclusions 
reached by Mr. Hoffman the reader will be 
likely to find himself in accord ; for the specu- 
lative part of it so much cannot be said. We 
ourselves, at least. have experienced a difficul- 
ty in following Mr. Hoffman, partly because 
he is apt to ignore the first condition of all 
speculative inquiry—clearness in the use of 


the senior class of-Union 
designed for * 


science,” 


terms—and, as a consequence of this, because 
he insists upon affixing to terms in ordinary 
No term 
employed in treatises of this character has been 
more thoroughly discussed. for instance, than 
“law.” We may not be satisfied with any 
definition ever given of it, but it was certainly 
left to Mr. Hoffman to discover a ‘‘ very im- 
portant difference, but too often over- 
looked,” ‘‘ between a law and a statute ”—that 
‘“‘a law is a requirement of the State, while a 
The 
former ‘‘can never be wrong.” The latter is 
‘**pot often unmixed witherror.” If Mr. Hoff- 
man is right, the distinction is indeed impor- 


use novel significations of his own. 


one 


statute is a decree of the Government.” 
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tant, for ‘‘a man ought never to disobey a law, 
but he may often be called upon to disobey a 
statute.” We all know what a statute is, but 
it seems rather unfair to the ‘‘ average intelli- 
gent beginner ” to tell him that he is living in 
the midst of “laws” which are requirements 
of ‘‘the State,” but not of *‘ the Government,” 
and which are of a higher authority than 
statutes, without at least giving an example of 
what is meant. Itis not constitutional law that 
is referred to, for that the author classes imme- 
diately afterwards with statutory law as a 
governmental product; but whether what he 
has in mind is the law of Nature, or Divine 
law, or how he thinks ‘‘ the State” produces 
it, or where it is recorded or preserved, we can- 
not make out. 

Doctrinaires like Mr. Hoffman all seem to 
conceive of two different states—the ordinary 
one in which we al! live and move and have 
our being; and another (described almost rhap- 
sodically on p. 34 as ‘‘the true state” and ‘‘the 
grandest of all earthly institutions”) which 
bears about the same relation to any actual 
state that heaven does. But the very first 
thing that the ‘‘ average intelligent beginner ” 
should be taught is that there are not two 
states, any more than there are half a dozen; 
what he should fix his mind upon is man and 
his social and governmental systems as they 
actually exist, and not as Plato or Cicero or 
even he himself would like to have them. 
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dia, with designs by Tom B. Mete- 
yard. Seven hundred and fifty copies 
on Dickinson’s Deckel edge paper. 
Octavo, $1.00; fifty copies on large, 
hand-made paper, $3.00. 


2 lige (JOHN B.). POEMS. With 

cover and title-page designed by 
George Edward Barton. Small square 
oc’ avo, green cloth and gold, $1.00; 
fifty copies on English hand-made 
paper, $3.00; five copies on China 
paper, $10.00. 


Copeland and Day, Boston. 





| SUGGESTIONS ON GOVERNMENT. 


8S. E. MOFFETT. 
Proposes radical methods for securing permanent 


reforms in all branches of Frerament. and prev oat. 
ing the creation of bosses and Tammanys 


_ Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
Published by RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Chicago and New York. 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak 
and Debtlitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the great- 
est and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.”’ 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
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MACMILLAN 


‘¢One of the most thoroughly enjoyable books of the year."’"— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
YUST PUBLISHED. 12M0, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN“ CRIMSON” CLOTH, $2.25. BY THE BDITOR OF “BOSWELL, * 


HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN OXONIAN. 


By GrorceE Birxseck Hitt, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford, Editor of ‘* Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’’ Author of ** Writers and 
Readers,” etc. Illustrated with new Photogravure Portrait of President Eliot, and with Views 
of the Principal Buildings, including the oldest picture of the College. 
12mo, “* Crimson ” cloth, gilt top, $2.25. : 

The accomplished and scholarly editor of Boswell’s Life of Johnson has recorded his impressions of a visit to Harvard in a 
highly entertaining volume. He sketches the foundation and history of the venerable seat of learning in the American Cambridge 
in no dry manner, touching now the old, now the new, college life most appreciatively. 

These are a few of the topics considered : 

Cambridge in England and Cambridge in New England —General Washington a Doctor of Laws -Religious Liberty - The 
College Chapel—‘‘The Ancient Customs’’—Fagging and ‘‘ Hazing’? —Odd Characters Commencement Day The After Din 
ner Speeches—Class Day—The ‘‘Spreads’’—The Athletic Craze—Students’ Life Seventy Years Ago Dining Clubs Baths 
Signs and “Shingles’—Harvard and Yale—The Elective System—The Law School—The Lawrence Scientitic School Rad 
cliffe College—The Library—The Government of Harvard—Oxford and Harvard. 

‘‘ Harvard has assuredly found a worthy foreign chronicler in Dr. Hill of Pembroke Vollege, Oxford, and may well feel honored with the favor He has 


written in the spirit of one who loved the task he had set himself to do ‘ It is the spirit of the devoted scholar and student that will charm the reader 
of one who loves learning’s haunts and student's dens and the shaded walks along which saunter the life and promise of the future.”’- Bosfon Courses 


‘*The book is not only entertaining, but it isvaluable Dr. Hill has recorded some of the details of Harvard life that a Harvard man would newer Chink 
noticing. . . . e has n a student of Boswell to good purpose. . . The literary quality is excellent, and the illustrations are of a character that 
will please the most loyal and fastidious son of Harvard.’\—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

‘On the whole, his book must be pronounced a remarkably effective . . . treatment of the subject." New York Sun 





& CO..S NEW BOOKS. 








f 


In the Press. New Book by Frederic Harrison, 
Memoirs (Vieux Souvenirs) of the Prince de Joinville. The Meaning of History and Other Historical Pieces. 


Translated from the French by Lady. Mary Loyp. With many Illustrations | By Freperic Harrtsoy, author of * The Choice of Books ete” Large nme, gut 


from Drawings by the Author. 12mo,cloth. $2.25. top. $2.25 
i NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


ODES, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM Watson. Uniform with ‘ The Poems of William Watson.” 12mo, Cloth, gilt top. Price $1.25. Also an Pdition de Luxe, 
printed throughout on J. Dickinson & Co.'s hand-made paper, limited to fifty copies, numbered. Price, 8.) nef 


“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 
Now Ready: An Entirely New Edition, Cheaper. rome. Price $1 50. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By BENJAMIN Kipp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
. ‘* Competent judges will probably pronounce this to be one of the greatest books we have had since Darwin's * Origin of Species. It is 
indeed only an application of the laws of evolution there enounced; but it is so wide in its survey, so penetrating in its insight, so sustained and 
masterly in its argument, and so surprising in its conclusions, that for intellectual ability it may be set on alevel with any book of the century.” 
—Dr. Marcus Dops in The Bookman. 

_ _ “* This isa very remarkable book, and one which must have a good effect in preparing students of sociology for the inevitable changes 
which are rapidly coming upon us. It is thoroughly scientific in its methods, inasmuch as it is based upon the theory of evolution; yet it is 
altogether original in its treatment of the subject, and gives us a theory of social progress which is in many respects very different from that 
generally accepted by evolutionists.”.—Dr. A. R. WALLACE in Nature. 
| 
NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

New Fairy Stories from India. 


TALES OF THE PUNJAB, TOLD BY THE PEOPLE. | 


By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of ‘ The Flower of Forgiveness, and 
Other Stories,” ‘* Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” ete. Dlustrated by John 
Lockwood Kipling, author of ‘‘ Man and Beast in India.” Crown | 
8vo, cloth, gilt or edges uncut. $2.00. 





Sust Published. 
Lullabies of Many Lands. 


Collected and Rendered into English by ALwa StReTTeELL, author of *‘ Spanish 
and Italian Folk-Songs. Illustrated with 77 Drawings by Ewity HarpINe 
Printed on Antique Paper, with specially designed cover in gold Small | 
4to, cloth, gilt. $2.50. 

*,* This book comprises 30 Lullabies from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 

Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Old Latin, Rou- 

mania, Russia, Sicily, and Spain. 


The Banbury Cross Series of Children’s Nursery Tales 


Prepared for Children by Grace Ruys, and illustrated by R. Anning Bell, and 
other artists. The series is a revival in form of the old Chap-books, and : 7 . » pere i 
is mages in avery dainty and quaint style 1iSmo, bound in decorative From “* TALES OF THE PUNJAB 
satine, gilt top, with ribbon tie, each 530 cents ee . 

: sia iaa The Children’s Library.—New Volume. 

Volumes Now Ready. The Magic Ock T Other F ' By K H 

Magic ree, and Other Fairy Stories. By KsatcusuL, HvuGesses 

Jack the Giant Killer, and Beauty and the Beast. Lord Brabourne). author of * Prince Marigold,’ *‘ Queer Folk,’ etc. 16mo, 

The Sleeping Beauty, and Dick Whittington and His Cat. p nafore cloth binding, floral edges, 75 cents 


MACMILLAN’S NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 


A Select List of Choicely Printed and Illustrated Books. With numerous Illustrations from the principal volumes. Sent free to any address 
upon application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Seven Little Australians. 


By Erne. 8S. Turner. With 26 illustrations by A. J. 
Johnson, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
* This brilliant and captivating book. 
ry World, Boston, 
“Very bright and amusing,”—Boston Transcript. 


“Has in it all the freshness and wholesomeness of 
Louise May Alcott’s works.”’—Detrott Free Press. 


.”’—Litera- 


The Tale of Chloe: 

The House on the Beach; and The Case of General Opie 
and Lady Camper. By GeorGeE MEREDITH, author of 
“Diana of the Crossways,” “Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta,” ete. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.50, 


Issue in Monthly Volumes of an entirely New Edition of 


The Works of Henry Kingsley. 
Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. Newly composed from 
type specially cast, and handsomely printed on good 
paper. Crown 8vo, cloth, per vol., $1.25. 


The Early Volumes are: 


t, GEOFFRY HAMLYN. [Ready. 
2. RAVENSHOE. [Ready. 


3. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS. 
[Ready December 5th. 


A Lost Ideal. 
By ANNIE 8. Swan, author of ‘ Aldersyde,” “ Carlo- 
wrie,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


On the Cars and Off. 

Being the Journal of a Pilgrimage along the Queen’s 
Highway to the East, from Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
to Victoria, in Vancouver's Island. By DovaLas 
SLADEN, author’of “The Japs at Home,” etc. Pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated with collotype pic- 
tures of Canadian scenery and about 80 cuts in the 
text. Medium 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


The Land of Idols; 
Or, Talks with Young People About India. By Rev, 
Joun J, Poort. Mlustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
* A very useful and interesting volume. Capitally il- 
lustrated.”—The Independent. 


An entirely New Work by the Late G. T. Bettany, 
M.A., B.Se. 

A Popular History of the Reformation 
and Modern Protestantism. 

By G.T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc., author of “ The World’s 
Religions,” “ The World’s Inhabitants,” etc. With 
about 400 illustrations. Medium 8svo, cloth, gilt, 
$2.00, 


New Novel by a New Novelist. 
A Sunless Heart, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘Its intrinsic merit, its ey and its pathos, its 
distinctively woman’s outlook on life, and the singular 
glow and genius of its author.’ —Mr. W.T. Stead, wn The 
heview of Reviews. 


Jewel [lysteries | Have Known. 
By Max PEMBERTON, author of “The Iron Pirate,” etc. 


With about 50 illustrations by R. Caton Woodville 
and Fred Barnard. Demy 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


An entirely New and Useful Cookery Book, 


The Profession of Cookery. 

From a French Point of View. With some Economical 
Practices peculiar to the Nation. By Lucy H. Yates, 
Lecturer to the In‘ernational Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion Committee. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Chairman’s Guide and Secretary’s 
Companion. 


By Henry Frit, author of “Speeches and Toasts, and 
How to Make them,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


War in Korea. 

A Brief Treatise upon the Campaign now in Progress, 
its Origin and Probable Results. By J. Morris (long 
resident in the East), author of “‘ Kotaka, a Samarai’s 
Daughter,” etc. With map and illustrations. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents. 


Ward, Lock & Bowden, Limited. 


NEW YORK. 





LONDON, ° . MELBOURNE. 


(ts East 1ath Street. { 





NEW 
GIFT BOOKS. 


The handsomest of the season. 





NAPLES ; THE CITY OE PARTHE- 


NOPE andits environs By CLARA ERSKINE CLE- 
MENT. Illustrated with 20 full-page plates in photo- 
gravure of scenes in and around Naples. Small 8vo, 
handsome binding, $3.00 

A new companion volume to ‘ LILY OF THE ARNO,’ 
‘GENOA THE SUPERB’ and ‘ QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC.* 


THE SALON OF 189. The new volume of 

* the greatest art an- 
nual of the age. Over 100 photogravure illustra- 
tions—IncLUDING 4 IN CoLORS—of the prize paintings 
of this year’s Salon exhibits. Imperial 8vo, red silk 
cloth, with the golden palette design, $10.00 


KENILWORTH. 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. feycsncit 


day editions of two of Scott’s grand historical 
novels, edited by ANDREW LanG, and magnificently 
illustrated in etching and photogravure by Ap. 
LaLavuze and others. All proofs on Japanese pa- 
per. Small 8vo, handsomely bound. Each 2 sa'% 
-00. 


Companion editions to our issues of Romo.a, 
Last Days oF PompgEtl, RIENzI, and IVANHOE. 


AMERICA’S GODFATHER, Peis, Bs 
Amerigo Vespucci. By Vireinia W. Jonnson. I- 


lustrated with 20 full-page plates in half-tone 
Small 8vo, handsome cloth cover, $2.50. 





THE FAMOUS 


Capt. January Series 


And Other Books. 
BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


; ] iy Two charming new 
MARIE—NARCISSA. books from thee pen 
of Laura E. RicHarps, companion volumes to 
*“CapTaIn January” and ‘‘MEtopy.”’ 16mo, cloth, 

Each 50¢. 
These two books will unquestionably rank as Vrs 
Ric#arps’s best work so far, and it is perfectly safe 
to predict that no one who picks either volume up 
and commences to read will drop it until it has been 
read to afinish. Over 100,000 copies of this series 
have been sold already. 


MELOD : ee. The story of a —_ 


‘*Had there never been a ‘CaPpTaIN JANUARY,’ 
er would easily take first place.”-— Boston 
umes, 


4 Ty / 78th Thousand. One of 
CAPT. JANUARY * the most charming _ 
of recent times, whose success is something phe- 
nomenal. 16mo, cloth, 50c. 
SAME. Illustrated —— edition, with half-tone 
pictures by Frank ‘T. Merrill. 4to, handsome cloth 
cover, $1.25. 


WHEN I WAS YOUR AGE. 4pPright story 
thor’s child-life. Fully illustrated. Small 4to, 
cloth, $1.25. 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH COURT ; 


Sketches from French history. With a series of 
portraits in etching and photogravure. Square 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE HILDEGARDE SERIES. S2"en2s 
HILDEGARDE *’ — “‘HILpEGARDE’s Howipay” and 
‘*HILDEGARDE’S Home.*’ Each volume illustrated. 
Three of the brightest girls’ books. 16mo, cloth, 

Each $1.25. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by mail, Post 
PAID, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
Books of Biography. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


Life and letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. With 7 
Portraits and Views. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 


A work which all admirers of the poet and all lovers 
of the man will welcome with peculiar gratitude. 


George William Curtis 


An a and admirable account of this 
knightly man and great citizen. By EpWaRpD Cary, 
in American Men of Letters Series. Witha Portrait. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Lucy Larcom 


Life, Letters,and Diary, By Rev DANIEL D, ADDISON. 

With a fine new Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 

A book of great interest about one of the noblest of 
American women, 


Frances Power Cobbe 


Her Autobiography. Witha portrait and a picture of 

her home. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

“ Miss Cobbe has something of interesc in the form of 
letters or stories about all sorts of notable people, in- 
cluding Mill, Darwin, Tennyson, Browning, Dean Stan- 
ley, Cardinal Manning, Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Kemble, 
Lady Byron, Mrs. Stowe, Mary Somerville, Dr. Jowett, 
W.R. Greg, and many others.”"—London Telegraph. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by FRANK B. 
SANBORN. Uniform with the Riverside Edition of 
Thoreau’s Works. With a full Index. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


Maria Edgeworth 


Life and Letters. Including letters and views of 
Scott, Lady Byron, Hallam, Madame de Staél, Necker, 
Duc de Broglie, and many other celebrities. By Av- 
austTus J. €. HARE. With Portrait and View of her 
home. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Sir Walter Scott 


Familiar Letters. With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott 
and an Autographic Plan of Abbottsford. 2 vols., 
8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


“In perestes these fascinating pages we seem to live 
Sir Walter's life over again along with him.’’—London 
Telegraph. 


John Ruskin 


His Life and Work. By W. G. COLLINGwWoop. With 

several portraits of Ruskin, reproductions of his 

original Sketches, Views of Brantwood, etc., and 

with a Chronology, Bibliography, and Catalogue of 

his Drawings. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 

“ The volumes must have unrivalled interest for all 
students of the great writer’s life.”—New York Times. 


John Lothrop Motley 


A Memoir, By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 16mo, gilt 

top, $1.50. 

“Dr. Holmes’s task has been the loving duty of an old 
and intimate friend, and his work isa very modelof a 
brief literary biography.”’—Geo. William Curtis. 


The First Napoleon 


A Sketch, Political and Military. By JoHN C. RoPEs, 
sau Maps and Appendices. Crown 5vo, gilt top, 
2.00 


“We know of no book in which the life of Napoleon is 
e well told, in so few words, as in this.”—New York 
mes 


Joseph Hardy Neesima 
By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
“The biographies of great and good men are the best 
kind of reading, and this is one of the best of its kind.” 
—New York Observer. 


Abraham Lincoln 


An Essay. By CARL Scuurz. With new Portrait of 
Lincoln. 1l6mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

“In outline and detail the finest study of Lincoln that 
has been written in the same space.’”’—Christian Regis- 
ter (Boston). 

Abraham Lincoln. By Joun T. Morssk, Jr. In Ame- 
rican Statesmen Series. With Map and a fine Por- 
trait of Lincoin. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top, $2.50; half 
morocco, $5.00. 

“Asa life of Lincoln, it has no competitors; as a poll- 
tical history of the Union side during the civil war, 
it is the most comprehensive and, in proportion to 
its range, the most compact.’—Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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American Academy 


OF 


— ~ e ° 
ad © an i “1 “4 

Political and Social Science 

FOUNDED DEC. 14, 1889. CHARTERED FER. 14, 1891. 
GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 

DR. C. K. ADAMS, President of Wisconsin University: 

PROF. C. F. BASTABLE, Dublin University. 

PROF. F. W. BLACKMAR, University of Kansas 

J.G. BOURINOT, C.M.G., PH.D., D.C.L., Ottawa, Canada. 

PROF. J W BURGESS, Columbta College. 

HON. THOMAS bn COOLEY, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

PROF. R. T. E Wise onsiu University. 

PROF. HENRY Ww. FARNAM, Yale University. 

PROF. W. W. FOLWELL, University of Minnesota. 

HON. LYMAN J GAGE, Chicago, Il 

PROF, JOHN K pean, AM, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 

PROF. J. W. s 

DR. WM. PRES 

University. 
RIGHT REV. JOHN J. KEANE, D.D., Catholic Universi 
ty of America. 

PROF. BERNARD MOSES, University of California. 

PROF. J.S. NICHOLSON, M.A., Edinburgh University. 

DR. cement A og ADE Rt‘ IGERS, Pre sident Northwestern 






S, Cornell University. 
‘ON JOHNSTON, President of Tulane 


PROF. NE NEY SIDGWICK, Cambridge University. 

PROF. WILLIAM SMART, Queen Margaret College 
Glasgow. 

SIMON STERNE, Esq., New York C 

HON. HANNIS TAYLOR, LL. D., Madeld, Spain. 

PROF. J. B. THAYER, Harvard Law School. 

PROF. F. N. THORPE, University of Pennsylvania. 

DR. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. Mass. Institute of 
Technology 

LESTER F. WARD, Esq., Washington, D.C 

PROF. WOODROW WILSON, Princeton University. 





Persons interested in the promotion of 
the political and social sciences are eligi 
ble for membership. The annual mem 
bership fee is $5.00. The publications of 
the Academy in the form of the Anna/s 
are sent to each member free of charge. 





Recent Publications of the Academy: 


SEPARATE EDITIONS. 


No. Price. 
87. Relation of the State to Education in Eng 

SE RE TIE, 9 6c edn peviccdiannescede We 
ISAAC SHARPLESS. 

88. Our Failures in Municipal Government..... 15¢ 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 

SR CORE GUE EEGs ois cece isinecoucess . 3e 
Sruon N. Pat rE N. 

9. Home Rule for Our American Cities..... - Be 


; ELLIs P. OBERHOLTZER. 
91. Relation of Eeonomic Conditions to the 


CRI OE CIOS ooo oo ws So ncconscenedstewsan 25e 
CarRoun D. WRIGHT. 

92. Nature of the ederal State................ De. 
i. V Ropryson. 

93. Progress of Economic Ideas in France..... 25¢ 


MaAvuRIcE Brock 
94. Relation of Economic Study to Public and 


Private Charity.......... : ees aad 
JAMES MAVOR 

95. Monetary Situation in Gerinany...... . Be. 
WALTHER Lorz. 

%. Use of Silver as Money in the U S8........ . 5e 
. B. WoopForRD 

97. Taxation of Large Estates............ 15e 
R T. Cou BUI RN 

98. First State Constitutions. ...... badinaduws . Be 


W. C. Morey. 
99. Married Women’s Preperty in Anglo-Saxon 


and Anglo-Norman Law....... wateay Be 
F. G. BucKksSTAFF 

100. Peons of the South............. 15e 
‘Grorce K. HoLMes. 

101. The Medizeval Manor............... .-» 15e 


Epw. P. CHEYNEY. 


‘The work of the Academy touches the 
vital questions of political and social life, 
and treats them in a thoroughly scientific 
manner.’’—Chicago Herald. 

**One of the most potent influences that 
have promoted the advancement of scien 
tific knowledge in the United States, in 
these closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is the American Acade my of P oliti 
cal and Social Science. Its publications 
are exerting a powerful and wholesome in 
fluence on American thought."’-—Com- 
mercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 


All communications should be address 
ed to 


American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 
STATION B, PHILADELPHIA 





The 


Three Heroines 
England Romance. 
PRISCILLA. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Il. AGNES SURRIAGE. 

By ALICE BROWN. 

MARTHA HILTON. 

By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINFEY. 
THEIR TRUE STORIES, with N 

Towns in which they lived—Plymouth, Mar- 

blehead and Portsmouth—and S7 Illustra- 

tions by EpMUND H.GarRReETT. I2mo. Cloth 

extra, 32.00. 


Nation. 


Notes on the 


1 charming volume, dealing with the courts! 
tnd marriage of three famous beauties of ol 
lonial times, illustrated with pictures of New |} 
land landscape, colonial houses, costumes of 


times, Puritan men and pretty Puritan women 


Nora Perry’s New Book, 
Hope Benham. 


STORY FOR GIRLS. By Nora Perry, 
author of ‘* Another Flock of Girls,” ‘* A 
Rosebud Garden of Girls,” ete. With illus 
trations by FRANK T. MERRILL. 12mo, 
Cloth, extra, $1.50. 

‘A healthy, hearty story, and one that youn 
readers—and older ones, too—will find of fascinat 
ing interest. 
In the book.” 

** Miss Perry knows girls as Hughes knows boys, 
and her books are as wholesome as * Schoo! Days at 
Rugby.’ **—Boston Herald. 


Centuries Apart. 

‘* A novel that will be widely read for many years 
to come.’’—N. Y. World. 

* Graphically reminiscent of medieval times \ 
delightful picture.’’— Boston Transcript 

CENTURIES APART. By EpwarpT. Bouvet 
Illustrated by W. St. John Harper. i2m 
cloth, extra, $1.50 


By the Author of ** With 
Fire and Sword.”’ 


LiLLIAN MORRIS and OTHER STORIES 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated fr 
the Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. With il 
lustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 1l6mo 
White and gold, $1.25 Uniform with 
‘Yanko the Musician, and Other Stories,” 
by the same author 


Boys as well as girls figure pleasantly 
Boston Transer ipt. 


1 


‘Full of power and genius."’——CAristian Regis 


Hero=Tales of win 


By JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown §Svo, clot 


» 
gilt top, 32.00 
Uniform with this volume, at the same price 
‘Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland and ** Myt! 


and Folk-Tales >» Russians, Western Slavs, ar 


Magyars 
Curb, Snafile and Spur. 


\ Method of Training Young Horses for the 


the Saddle. By Epwarp L. ANDERSON, au 





thor of ‘Modern Horsemanship.” With 
hs soe Illustrations. Crown S8\ 
=! ) 
Ar s WwW as bee AA 
Unit States Govert Use N \ 
se ' 1 it is t Mcers of grea 
pert in the service that it ¢ be of th 
\ book that already seems destined to have an 
international reputation.” — Cincinnati 7 
Little. Brown & (0 Publishers 
t rown e. ll I CTs, 
, 127 Sain fon 


3% TSARIRG | *j Bb 





Cavalry Service and for General Use under | 
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of New! FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


England in the Nineteenth 


Se . 
Century. 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, auth f 
France in the Nineteenth Century et 
Handsomely illustrated with twenty-sever 
halftone portraits of celebrated chara 





ters Svo, S250 
*A book which, for tr t 
vey of ents, done int ux ‘ va f 
cann t hye Ti hist ily 
My Lady. 

By Marguerite Bouvet, author f Sweet 
Wilham et With illustrations and 
Cover Design bw Margaret and He 
Armstrong, S12 
Perhaps n woman is» hbelowed of w At res 

as Marware t Bouvet My arty qua 

pri lofty tittle \ iw t ye 
cratic ilty wh! anaes ‘ 

anid t tapestri +a 


cences of a Portrait 
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Tales from the -Egean. 


By Demetrios Bikeias Trans vi aril 
E. Opdvcke. With an introduct by 
Henry A. Huntingtot Si 

Major H rat sta . ‘ 
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Woman in Epigram. 
Flas! ~ Wit Wisdot i Satir tron the 

World's Lit ature ( piled by te 
k W. Morton. Itmo, $1.0 
is. as its felicitous tit nidlicates, a etion 
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The Crucifixion of Phillip 
Strong 


A novel. By Charles M. Sheldon. $1.00 
T . vis that « ”« read y every pr 
-* x > ‘ “ i ‘ i > 1 ‘ 
juestions which {t discusses s abounds t , 
extins iat times ex ! ‘ 
The Price of Peace. 
A Story of the Timea of Ahab, King of Israel 


By A. W. Ackerman. &1.25 


i he ry is powerful and has t effect of empha 
ng the berots a arkable Biblical character 
LS a sa and it alu 
k i 
in Bird Land. 
A Book Bird Lovers. By Leander S. Key 
s lf », YU pages $1.2. 
have read vour book with great pleasure. You 
are one of the few who write what they see and do not 
Iraw on taeirimagination norontt ld books Olive 
h YW ile in a Lette tothe author 
y bookselle yenerally, or will be sent 
na eceipt of the price, by the pu hlishers 


AC MECLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 
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FOUR NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 





‘“Mr. Froude has produced a masterly pic- 


ture of Erasmus and his times. . . . No com- 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


ERASMUS 
By James A. Froude. 8vo, $2 50. 


petent critic will fail to recognize in these lec- 
tures a virility of judgment, a vigor of thought, 
and a skill of presentation eminently worthy 
of one of the greatest living writers of Eng- 


lish.”—London Times, 


s 
LIFE OF 


The great work accomplished by Mr. Brace, 
particularly in the Newsboys’ Lodging-Houses 


which he founded, gives to his biography a pe- 
CHARLES LORING BRACE . culiar interest. The volume reveals the story 
Chiefly Told in His Owu Letters. With Of his mental and spiritual as well as his ex- 


rtraits. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


ternal experience—his private life and intimate 


relationships and his views on moral and poli- 
4 tical questions. 


‘*We have seldom seen so masterly and care- 


LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF fulacriticism. We scarcely ever remember to 


ASSISI 


have come across an historian who combined the 
more critical faculty with the effusive and pic- 


By Paul Sabatier. Translated by Louise torial talent in such happy proportions. It is 


Seymour Houghton. 8vo, $2.50. 


a remarkable and excellent book.”—London 


Sat. Review. 


$s 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
wrant STANLEY 


‘Tt does not contain an uninteresting or un- 


necessary page. It is a noble record of one of 


By R. E. ro and Dean Bradley, te English Church’s noblest ministers.”—Ad- 
CHEAPER EDITION. Illustrated. 8yo, vance. 


2 vols., $5.00. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 








oencl 
Constable KC, 


Lyons Silks. 


Colored Satins ; Gros de Londres, 
Muscovite, Peau de Daim, 
Poult de Sote, 
Black Brocades, Motre Granite, 
Yoire Miroir, Moire Antique, 
Chine Taffetas, 


(RIC 7H WHITE FABRICS 


for Wedding Gowns. 


“TAFFETAS, CREPES, AND CREPONS 


Sor Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Miroir Velvets, Fancy Figured Velvets, 
SATIN ANTIQUE 


COLORED VELVETS. 


Soadooay HA 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








Popular 


Illustrated Books 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





The Count of [lonte Cristo 


(New and accurate translation), 


The Three [lusketeers 


(250 illustrations by Maurice Leloir), 
Boswell’s Johnson, : 
The Alhambra and Sketch Book, 
lilton’s Poems, 
Scott’s Poems, 
Tennyson’s Poems, 
Lorna Doone, 
Cambridge Book of Poetry, 
Jane Eyre, etc. 


The above in 2 vols. each; 12mo, boxed, 
attractively bound as follows: Cloth, 
gilt top, $3.00 per set; half white, gilt 
back and corners, gilt top, $3.00 per set; 
half calf, gilt top, $6.00 per set. 


These volumes have been carefully edited 
and illustrated at great expense, and are 
especially adapted for Holiday Gifts or 
Library use. 





Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


T.Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 





THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AMERI- 
CAN EDITION. 


Complete Poetical Works 
of Robert Browning. 


Riverside Edition. 


In six handsome volumes, crown octavo, gilt 
top. Price of the set in cloth, $10.00. 


The Works of Robert Brown have heen 
published i = — by our predecessorsand 
ourselves by — arrangement with Mr. 
Browning and his representatives, and this is 
the only authorized American Edition. It is 
complete, including Mr. Browning’s latest re- 
visions. 


A Guide-Book to the Poetic . 


and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. 
By GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


Furnishing Introductions and Notes to all of 
Browning’s Poems, and forming a very useful 
volume of complete annotations to his Works. 

The Works, with this admirable volume, form 
a complete and perfect equipment for the study 
of Browning. Crown 8vo, uniform with the 
Riverside Browning. Price, $2.00. The set of 
Browning, with the Ay eae Guide-Book, 

7 volumes in a box, $11.50. 


The Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning. 
By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 

With a Portrait and View of Browning's 


Study. Uniform with Browning’s Works. 
2 volumes. Price, $3.00 


wer hgeren ab Works, The Browning Guide- 
Book, and Mrs. Orr’s Life of Browning, 9 vol- 
umes, in box, $14.50. 

Sold ty all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


zi East 17th Street, New York. 





AN ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY 
AND 
LIBRARY. EDITION OF 


Eric Mackay’ s 


Love Letters of a 
V tolinist. 


*,* The first worthy edition of this captivat- 
ing volume of poems, illustrated with 35 origi- 
nal designs in charcoal by Mr. James Fagan, 
ten of which are printed from copper by a new 
process. 

The text, printed on English paper, specially 
manufactured, and the book bound in hand- 
some presentation binding. 

One vol., crown 8vo, gilt top............ $2 50 
Same: Half Levant Morocco, extra..... 5 00 
The above sent, postage paid, on receipt of the price, 


by any Bookseller in the United States, or by the pub- 
lishers, 


BRENTANO’S, 


Union Square, 


New York. 


ey 
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MALE VOICES 


“HOLDEN'S SACRED 
MUSIC FOR MEN'S 
VOICES.” 


Newly published. A col- 
lection of rare excellence 
and variety, for masonic 
or church use. 80 cts. 
$7.20 per doz., not pre- 
paid. 


“ NEW HARVARD | 


|Orpheus.”’ 


SONG BOOK.” 


Latest from the home of | 


Johnnv Harvard. Heavy 
Paper, $1.00. 


+s Emerson’s 
New Male 
Quartettes,”’ 


Most attractive collection 
of male quartet songs 
published for years. Pa- 
per, 6ocents. $5.40 per 
doz., not prepaid. 
Boards, 75 cents. $6.75 
per doz., not prepaid. 


‘‘Dows’ Sacred 


A collection already fa- 
mous. 100 pages, 92 pieces, 
$1.00. $7.20 per doz., 
not prepaid. 





+«Ameridan 


“~ Male Choir.’’ 


Both sacred and secular 
music Paper, 80 cts. 
$7.20 per doz., not pre- 
paid. Boards, $1.00. 
$9 00 per doz., not pre- 
paid. 


** College 


Songs.”’ 


Most popular song book 
of its generation. Over 
300,000 sold. Paper, 50 
cents. Cloth, Gilt, 
$1.00 





‘ War Songs. 


Complete edition. Pa-, 


per, 50 cents; Cloth, 
Gilt, $1 oo. 


ie Male Voice Glee Book. 


W O. PERKINS. 
$1.00; $9.09 per doz.. 
not postpaid. 


All books sent postpaid, unless otherwise indicated. 
Send for descriptive circulars of music for male 


voices. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-403 Washington St., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., N. Y. 


K 





J. E. Ditsox & Co’, Phila 


NA 


PIANOS 








cC 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, 


WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, 


22 and 24 E. BaltimoreSt. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


New York, 
148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 





STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
IN EXISTENCE. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall 
NEW YORK. 





‘ESTABLISHED 1858° 
*H..H.. UPHAM: &:CO.: 
‘MEMORIAL: TABLETS ° 
-IN- BRASS: AND - BRONZE - 
‘54° South: Fifth: Ave : near’ Bleecker’ St: 


‘NEW YORK 











The Christmas 
“Century.” 


CHRISTMAS PICTURES AND POEMS, 6 COMPLETE 
STORIES, 25 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 
Interesting se in Prof, Sloane's 
great historica ork, pre +X, 

by press and public the 


NAPOLEON 


NAPOLEON'S ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP, 
GARRISON LIFE, PERSONAL TRAITS, ETC, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


First American story, “‘A Walking Delegate.” 


MARION CRAWFORD’S 
“Casa Braccio,” a stirring serial of Italian life. 
First chapters of a new novel, “An 
Errant Wooing,” by 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. BP ricwn Fuaret, 

















. HIS magnificent Christmas number, sold everywhere, price 35 cents. New yearly subscnbers 

who begin with this issue may have the November number (the first of the new volume) free 
on request. All booksellers and newsdealers take subscriptions, — $4. 00,— or remittance may be 
made to THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New Vo 














=" LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Columa Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make this periodica 
asia in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Compuchensbomnane. 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 

To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 
Seton ABSOLUTELY FREE —————-ccmmmmm. 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
of THE LIVING AGE 

















McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
(Oct., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an_ octavo Midiand Monthly, Golden Rute, 
volume of 824 pages, and'A Year's Subscrip- Godey's Magazine, The Pulpit, 


tion to any one of the following publications: or a 6 months subscription to Scribner's Magazine. 
Published Weekly at $8.00 a year. free of postage. Rates for clubbing with ot! riodicals sent on 
~plication. _ Sample copies, 15 cts.each. Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedtord Street, Boston. 


‘THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, between Broadway and Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Holiday, rpg actos aaiarasi Sc hool Books 


A great stoc kof Spectal CArtsitmas Pub: nad ( i di 
Publishers, and full lines of a all the ay nae ionnena and Educa ational Publications at L. est Rate 


SUPPLYING PUBLI<, PRIVATE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB LIBRARIES A SPECIALTY. 


A topically arranged General Library List of the Books of all Publishers mailed on 
application. Estimates on submitted Lists of Books promptly furnished. 


“A beautiful gift to young and old.” 


A Short History of Chemistry. 


By F. P. VENABLE, Professor of Chemistry, University M S PEA Y 
of N C. e 


There has long been a need for a short, systematically MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
arranged History of Chemistry. This book ts issued 


with a view to filling this want. It is concise. and ret full A year among Ice-Fields and £ skimos. 
enough to give a connected view of the growthand de. | 4 suferd/y i/lustrated Volume from the De 
velopment of the science. Vinne Press. Price. $2.00. 
Cloth, 171 . PF ., 00. 
F — tien, $1.08 “We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs 
D ¢ HEAT Peary s delightfully entertaining story, or the wonder. 
. . H & co., Publishers, ful pictures which are reproduced from her camera "— 
BOSTON, NEW YORK HI + Baston Herait 
OSTON, NE . CHICAG( 
. Ce te 1 y P t ( 5 Beekman Street, 
Gages oa An emp rari ut. v0., NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE. 
| Mag. American History. Vols. 1-29. unbound 890 00 
| Arena, Vols. 1-10, unbound .................. . 15 00 
| Current Literatare, Vols. 1-14. unbound... 9 50 
The Iris, 1 vol. (all published), N. Y., 1440-41 1 00 





H. WILLIAMS, 195 Weat 10th St..N Y. 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Joseph Knight Company, 


BOSTON. 
The Fairies’ Festival. 


A Poem, by Joun Wirtr RanpDa.t. 
Epirep By Francis ELLinGwoop AB- 
sot. With forty illustrations in photo- 
gravure from original drawings by 
Francis Ginpert Atrwoop. 1 vol., 
small quarto, size 7x9, fancy cloth bind- 
ing, full gilt, gilt top, $3.00. 


The author of this charming poem, who died in 1892 
at the age of seventy-eight, was a great-grandson of the 
illustrious patriot of the Revolution, Samuel Adams, 
and spent his long life of leisure in a retirement dedi- 
cated to literary study and the fine arts. The subject of 
this poem is the annual festival of the Fairies, and ex- 
hibits a fascinating union of beautiful, pathetic, and 
grotesque elements. Like the ever-recurring theme or 
motif of one of Wagner’s operas, the little people’s 
anxiety to know “whether they have souls or not”’ 
strikes a sombre shadow through their merriment, and 
touches a chord to which the human beart is by no 
means unresponsive. But the poem itself, with its 
great descriptive power and its weird Rembrandtesque 
contrasts of light and shade, must be read to be appre- 
clated. As the work of one too proud and too indif- 
ferent to fame to let himself be known in his lifetime, 
the publication of this altogether unique poem may yet 
ee to be an event of no small importance in the his- 

ory of American literature. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, 


196 Summer Street, Boston. 


Authorized ““Brantwood”’ Edition 


RUSKIN . 


WITH SPECIAL INTRODUCTIONS BY 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 











The only edition published in this country with 
Mr. Ruskin’s consent and from the sale of which he 
derives a profit. The illustrations have been pre- 
pared under his personal supervision, and the type, 
paper. and style of binding are in accordance with 
nis suggestions. Each of the prose works contains 
a special introduction by Prof, Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard College, explaining the purposes for and 
the conditions under which it was written. The two 
volumes of poetry written between the ages of seven 
and twenty-six, with an appendix of later poems, 
now first collected from original manuscript and 
printed sources, are edited in chronological order, 
with notes, biographical and critical, by Mr. Ruskin’s 
secretary, William G. Collingwood, MLA. 


All English editions of Ruskin now tn print are kept 
in stock or will be imported at short notice, 


A FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAILED FREE. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth Street, New York. 


The Best _ 7 
Christmas Gift: 


7 
} or the best addition to one’s own library is ¢ 
> WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY { 
, Successor of the 
“* Unabridged.’’ 


Standard of the 
U. 8S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the « 
School books. 

Warmly com- 
mended by every ¢ 
State Superinten- § 
dent of Schools, 
and thousands of ¢ 
other Educators. 


—= A College President says: ¢ 
. “ For ease with which the eye finds the word ¢ 
» ‘sought, for accuracy of definition, for ¢ 
» ‘effective methods in indicating pronun- ‘ 
> “ciation, for terse yet comprehensive state- ¢ 

‘ments of facts, and for practical use as a ¢ 
: “working dictionary, * Webster’s Interna- ‘ 
7 
> 
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* tional’ excels any other single volume.” ¢ 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, $ 

Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. ‘ 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages. ab 
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The Nation. 


“NEW BOOKS. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. 


By JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. Cloth, $1.50. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of James Freeman Clarke. 
By Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


The Deeper Meaning. 


By Freperic A. HinckLey. Cloth, 50 cents. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


- GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 





Around the World. 


A handsomely illustrated magazine of travels, explora- 
tions, and natural history. 


EDITED BY PROF. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


Contents of the December Number. 


The Mediterranean Region: Wintering on the Riviera; 
The Pygmies of the Congo; Among the Thibetans; The 
Domestication of the Zebra; Popocatepetl; Bellagio, 
on Lake Como; Cliff Castle; American Cave Dwellers; 
The Sargasso Sea; Notes on Mountains and Mountain- 
eering; Hints to Travellers and Notes on Appliances 
— Notes; Traveller’s Directory of Winter Re- 
sorts. 

‘Professor Heilprin’s taste goes hand in hand with 
his solid ——— to produce a very handsome journal 
with charming illustrations.”—New York Nation. 


Yearly Subscription, $1.50; Single Copy, 15 cents. 


[Vol. 59, No. 1536 


A year’s subscription will make a beautiful gift to 
young and old. 


THE CONTESIPORARY PUB. CO., 


5 Beekman Street, New York. 





The Nation 


Is published every week at Broadway and Fulton Street. 


in 1865, and Mr. Godkin is still the editor. 


THE NATION is an independent weekly review of literature, science, art, and politics, 
with a serial commentary on the most important American and foreign events, special and 


occasional correspondence, editorial and miscellaneous articles on prominent political and 


social topics, and thoroughly competent criticism of the latest developments of literature 


science, art, music and the drama. The two hundred contributors who prepare this feast 
for the scholar and the thinker include the foremost names in American literature and 
thought, besides many famous men in England and France, Germany and Italy, South 
America and Japan. THE NATION has been pronounced by the Saturday Review to be ‘on 
the intellectual level of the best European periodicals.” 
tributed circulation in all the States of the Union and in foreign ports. The development of 
that class of independent voters who contro] the balance of power in several Northern 


States is largely the work of THE NaTIon, which has always fought for purity, wisdom, and 


independence in public life, and for honesty and integrity in legislation. 


Subscription, $3.00a year, postpaid; shorter term at a proportionate rate. 


Sample copy sent free on application. 


TQ ADVERTISERS. 


The weekly circulation of THE NATION is about 10,000 copies. 
however, but a portion of the actual readers of the journal, as it goes to all the leading 
libraries and reading-rooms throughout the country, and to the homes of people of intelli- 
gence and means everywhere. It stands alone in its field. 
ing publishers are a feature of THE NATION, which contains more book-advertising than 
any other weekly paper. Prominent financial houses, the best schools, and other high-class 


advertisers of all kinds use its columns constantly. The utmost care is taken to exclude all 


unpleasant or unworthy advertising. 


Advertising rates or other information given on application. 


206 to 210 Broadway, New York City. 


It was founded by E. L. Godkin 


It has a large and widely dis- 


This number represents, 








The announcements of the lead- 
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UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient aud Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
. Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


, ‘ > Tanah’ ‘ Vac 
Soule Photograph Co.. 334 Wash'n St., Boston 
Principal Agencies: New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
W. 23d St.; ¢ 7 ano, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia, . »- McC lees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 





CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J. W. inten: 


Bookseller, Publisher, and Importer, 
8 WEST 28TH ST., N. Y. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION, 
A SUPERB COLLECTION OF STANDARD AND 
MISCELLANEOUS RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 
BEING MOSTLY SELECTIONS FROM PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES RECENTLY DISPERSED. 
*,*A catalogue is now in preparation and will be sent 
to any address on application 


Also all the new French Novels, and Fine Art 
publications, and 
French Calendars for 1895. 


orein Pho avraphs 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 
Catalogue, Ten Thousand Subjects, 10c. 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Old and Rare Books. 


A new Catalogue will be mailed to any address 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 


25 Exchange St.. LOCHESTER, N, Y. 


a 3 Noah Farnham Morrison, 


SIGN OF THE ARK, Rare, Old, and Curious Books. 





877 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J- 


Send for Catalogue, 


LANGUAGES MASTERED in 10 WEEKS 


Part I. (3 Lessons), either language, sent for 25c. 
MEISTERSCHAFT BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
C. A. KOEHLER & CO. trpuga ieokeet 


ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, Subscriptions 


to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, ete. Tauc hnitz British 4 Authors, ete. 


RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOKS. | wee ironed Continually 


BENJ AMIN. 22 E. 16th St., New York. 
PAPER BY THE POUND and enve lopes. Greater quan 
tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, all grades, 
yrices marked, on receipt of le. WM. R. JFNKINS 
Ane stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 





. , Subscriptions to foreig Y 
sa ) : scriy reign ¢ 
For ¢ 22 Books. riodicals, Tauchnitz British 
< authors. Catalogues on ay 
plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 23 Schoo! St., Hoston. 


( TN-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. — 

The latest statistics tabulated. By Rena Michaels 
Atchison. $1.25. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co Pubs. Chi 
cago. — 


Ht i peated 195 WEST 10TH ST.., 
, dealer in Ms agazines and other oeinel dicala, 
Sets, volumes, or single humbe rs. 


( 4% ALOGUE OF 1,900 BRAND NE W 
items. selected from the Literary Junk Shop of 
A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, N. Y., now re ady. 





‘The 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 


Nation. 


> 
BoOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


a 7 \ j 


2 i d \ 


JUST READY. 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


Of German Belles- Lettres containi t Classics 
their contemporaries, and the best modern fiet 
with critical notes as to the comparative merits 


different editions, as well as the literary standir 
the authors and a list of 

ENGLISH TRANSL whiney neil GERMAN BOOKS 
being hints for selectiz ! G Library of a 


man of culture 
Subscriptions for Foreign and 


' 
Cais 


LONDON PARIS LEIPZ1G NEW YORK 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


S10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Large stock of Foretgn Rooks, new as well as rare 
scarce, and sets of Perlodicals 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1805 now received 

Lowest rates, quick delivery 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES 
London: 30 Wellington Street. Strand. W. ¢ 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes 


Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a sm all quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘ Twenty Years in Congress." The work is com 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 7) pages 
each, printed from new electrotype plates on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Puolished by Henry Bith Publishing Cx x 
wich, Conn. Orieinal price, $750 Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. Mention the Net 


Leary’s = Bookstore, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St PHILADELPHIA 
Lf vou en ae 

of any d ption —S s 

Books, Novels, ete.—send WILLIAM R. 


JENKINS, Publish nporter, S51 
7853 SIXTH AVE NUE 48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogu 


mrortation A opp AP 


> , . ) aa bh San bn, 
Fk. W. CHRISTERN, 

(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 2th Sts.. New York 
Our stock of French : ‘ J 1 i 
Books , including 
for inspection. Catalog t< 
in French and G erman Calet 
can, 1 vol. pp. 600, 4to. Beautif 
bound, $12.00, 


y, 










To Litrarians, Beok-L vers, ani Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGTE of q 
comprising works on ar 
lettres, the drama, first 

. . - 







ICE BOOKS 






MEYER BROS. & CO.,)" 


VEST 2aTH \ YORK 


| 





FRENCH BOOKS, FRE NCH Cal ENDARS, AND | 


CHRISTAAS CARDS 
Send f new at < erX ' KS 


ings, Original Drawings, Autographs 


13 West 24th St. ladison Square. 


An rican Ma R \ yetaters and | raal 
Ml iva "he bile . saps Gus J0UUL ais 
The osm rn $1.50 per vear. Best magazine 
fas A rica a nte 
per vear $ t rtisa s aria pe 
a t ASK us 3 ¥ r wants on 





rance pa 

Nation 

ANERICAN RENTING — ws Ns yma 
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ee ee 
we ee le 


ln > 


_ 


at We New x 


Catalogue No. Xl. of 
Choice 


[enelish Books 


oe RENCE BOUK 
Gould’ S ; “ditors, Ge ead 


Scientists, Libraries, 


Illustrated “ wspaper Offices, 


Dictionary Physicians 


Biologists, Chemists 
Dentists, 


Dru sila? Lawyers. 


Medicine, Biology 


aif Ned, $10. & 
AND 
sng Half Russie, T 
Allied Sciences. Index Ned, $12.00 
ae. 


P. 
1012 2 Wa 


Kk Cy. 


r 


Pate 


BLAKISTON, SON 4&4 CO., 


LNUT STREET PH LADELPHIA 
AN PAUL, TRENCH, 
RUBNER & CO., 


rnoster House, Charing Cross Road, 


LONI] YON, 


ks 
\} t AS 
Fal . 
Arrange simultaneous publication for pyrig r 
prses it reat and States 


BOOKS + aia tein te 
\T GIVEN AWAY. rs fpr ata 


LIBE 


DISC! 


7 West 42d Street. 


OLD B 


THE ma 
RARE 
Bi Of Jks 


with every } hase over $1.00 


) Refore t uying books write for 
R. \L. = ations 


nh Ass rtment f catalogues 

ob epaated slipsof books at re 

| \ rs Ss! ou ed prices sent for 10 stamp 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 

New York. 


n this advertisement and receive a discount 


{ i KS bnew ya a specialty of hunting 


books and m _ nes. We 


rye and small ibraries for cash. If vou want 


ithe book line write tous. Me athly list of 


and irious ft ka free 


LADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
44.N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
For Extra Illustrating. 


atalogues free on application. 


XS 


. BON AV ENTURE’S Book Annex, 


45-47 


Makers 


BACK 


Schoharte 


xt to his Art Rooms 
w. aa Street, corner Broadway. 
- f vi whopenhaue 
Pasayve Hiphant’s ‘Makers of Florence, 
f Venice,’ *T Koran,’ Darwin's ‘ Origin of 


escentoft Mar 
PRaTT, 6th Ave., 12th St... N. ¥ 


numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
pre e, State wants to MaGaZINeE EXCHANGE, 


canon, tle Ar amen s 


tl. 


) 
| 
) 
| 
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"N Word to the Wise is _—_" 





A Lirrte Henn wv Paice, BUT—! 
We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. —«!! 





School Agencies. 
[Continued from page ii.) 
l TNION SCHOOL BUREAU 
Supplies teachers for Schools and Colleges. 


Informs parents of good schools. 
KERR | & | HUYSssoon. 2 West tidth 8 St., New ‘York. — 


‘CHERMERHORN’S TEAC HE id 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S 
“Established 1855. 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. _Agency Manual free to any address. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
L ers’ Bureau. Miss GRacE POWERS THOMAS, M’g’r, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








; A opyrr iS valuable in proportion to its 
An « 1g HCY influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells Th wt is something, but if 
you about lg m : itis asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- Pica 
mends you, that is more Ours R el ommends 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRYN TMAWR COLLEGE 
FOR WOFIEN. 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 

raduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
wo European wh ed (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowabipe (value $525) in Greek, Latin, ——. Teu- 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and aye Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi- 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Bryn Maw r College, | Pa. 








THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOTS), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 


A.M, to 4 P.M. 


Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 





We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 

also make collections and issue Commer- 
Credit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
* all parts of the worid. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 


Hlistory of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H., by FREDE- 
RICK CHASE. Vol I. To the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, Aas ~ net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on Tecelpt of pri 

K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 


N 'y INFOR MATION OF WILLIAM 
4 1L James McWilliams of Cainteel, Co. Tyrone, Ire- 
land, last heard from at Risings, Butler Co., Nebraska, in 
1880, will be thankfully received by his sister, MARY 
McWILiiaMs, of Aughnadoy, Co. Tyrone, Ireland, 


’ 


Letters 











‘The Nation. 


THE ARENA 


for December 


Is the Largest Sheaf of Good and Genuine Thought and 
Literature ever Published in Magazine Literature. 
There is no Parallel. No Comparison. It is Unique. 

It contains among other articles of interest the fol- 
lowing notabie features of value : 


The Real Significance of the Parliament 


of Religions. 
By Professor MAX MULLER, the great Oxford Scholar. 
With an Autographed Portrait. This is not elsewhere 
obtainable in America. 


An Estimate of Guy De [laupassant’s 
Work and Genius. 
By Count Leo Torsto!l, the Famous Russian Novelist, 


Essayist and Christian Reformer, With Fine Auto 
graphed Portrait. 


The Religion of Holmes’ Poems. 
By Rev. Minot J. SavacGe. With a New Portrait of the 
Autocrat, 


A Woman in the Camp. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
A Cheery Firelight Story of Christmas 
in a Western Logging Camp. 
Factors in Immorality. 
By B. 0. FLOWER. 
David A. Wells’ Downfall. 

A strong Polemical Discussion of the Sil- 
ver Question from the Bimetallic Point 
of View. 

By GEORGE WILSON, THE PRESIDENT OF THE OLD- 
1ST BANK IN MISSOURI, 


THE ARENA IS THE TRUEST HIS- 
TORICAL RECORD OF THE SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL MOVEMENTS AND 
ADVANCING RELIGIOUS AND SCI- 
ENTIFIC THOUGHT OF OUR CHANG- 
ING TIMES. 








Over 200 pages of good, honest Literature in this one 
number. More tnan any other magazine in the world. 
Price, 50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 

Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Prospectus and 
Premium List for ’95; also our List of New Books. 


THE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
COPL SY 8QU ARE, x STON, MASS. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discriminating 
and personal guidance in the study of Literature. 
Its system, endorsed by leading literary men and 
women, gives each member freedom in the choice 
of subject, and furnishes for each subject original 
schedules prepared by specialists, who criticise pa- 
pers when desired. This direct personal assistance 
is peculiar to the ** Round Robin,” and is of great 
value in any study and in general reading. For 
particulars address 

Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


GOLD 
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St. Wicholas | 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Ldited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 








In 1895 


ST. NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Stories,’’ more 
‘* Brownies,’ E. S. Brooks's story 
life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
ete , practical papers, short stories, 
delightful verse. It is the greatest 
educator you can give a boy or girl. 














A Subscription 


makes the best possible Christmas 
gift. On and after the issue of 
December number we will give 
November number free to new 
subscribers. |. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00. 














The Christmas 
Number, sooo"; 
cents, is a royal gift-book in itself, 


— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 











The Bound Vol- 
containing the num- 

ume, bers of the past 
year,—more than 1000 pages and 


nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 











Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 
THE CENTURY CO... 
Union Square, New York. 
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Made and sold by the 
Moravian Ladies’ Sew 
ing pea. Price, eg 


by mail, prepai 
Apply to 107 Market Street. Bethlehers, Pa. 





NX SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


tae 159 9 Fulton St., N. Y. City. — 























RP OOD “too le PURE Bd 


QSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 





